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Among the writers whose genius has shed a 
lustie over the literature of their country, no 
name stands forth more cons[ucuousIy than that 
of Schiller. His Poems are familiar to every 
German who has the least preteosion to a know- 
ledge of the literature of his country ; they are 
a daily companion in his hours of relaxation, 
the cheerful friend of bis rambles or solitary 
murangs. No poet, perh^>s, has ever produced 
a more exten^ve and beneficial influence on 
the minds and hearts of his countrymen than 
Schiller ; the tendency of all his writings is, to 
exalt, to refine and quicken the feelings, aad 
the nicest test of their value in a moral sense is, 
that every time we peruse them, our admiration 
of the poet is ever accompanied by sympathy 
and (if I may be allowed the expression) a 
feeling of friendship for the man. 

Schiller's Poems are usually an early book in 
the hands of the German student in this country ; 
they, however, require an acquaintance with so 
many subjects of study — they carry us over so 
wide a field of classical, historical, and mytho- 
logical lore — that to a large class of readers an 
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explanation, in the form of a running commen- 
tary or of notes, is absolutely necessary. A 
conviction of this necessity, and of the advan- 
tages to be derived from a key to the difficulties 
above mentioned, has led to the compilation of 
this little work. Should it come into the hands 
of those whose previous education has rendered 
unnecessary the information its pages are in- 
tended to convey, the author cltums their in- 
dulgence — for them it was not intended. In 
venturing to comment upon the Poems of 
Schiller, the author has endeavoured to explain 
or to illustrate the general character of each 
poem, and to sketch briefly the historical or 
other allusions each may contain. In the voca* 
bulary he has selected those words which are not 
generally to be found in dictionaries, or which 
are used in a peculiar sense, and endeavoured 
to remove the difficulties which occur in the 
construction. If he has succeeded in smoothing 
the path to the learner — of leading him to dis- 
cover beauties — of encouraging him in the 
study, and increasing in him a love, of the lite- 
rature of Germany and the works of one of her 
brightest ornaments — the author's task will be 
accomplished, and he will enjoy an abundant 
requital for the labour it has cost him. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 



3lbf*Kb oom gtfet i4i 

ICmalia i 

Zntiit%ttat)t 22 

Xn bte Srcunbe 50 

an Mt ^Jrofflptenmoi^n i32 

Jtn tintn Wtoxali^tn 19 

Xnffimma 43 

an®oell|t 139 

XnaStnna i6 

awijimrteS unb frin ©(^ai« i30 

aStrglitb 48 

8i(iic unb SUft 129 

®u(l)l)intilEranjriBe 133 

Dai ojKiit 3beat 132 

S508 eieu|if4e g«ft 57 

Z)a* @(f)(imniS 43 

£)a$ @lebtitnn[^ b» 9teminiCcen) 6 

DaB ®lM 125 

©as SIM unb bit aBriSIjfit 19 

Ztofl 3beat unb baS 8(ben bh 

Ba« eirt Don b(r Etctte 98 

iCafl aSibciien aai bit g«mbt 88 

X)as 3}tib(fi(n Don Diltani I23 

iDaS Siteeefeft 62 

Do* ©pid bf i 8ebtn* i38 

iDa* i3etf(t)Iei(rte ffiilb jB ©ai« 87 

Ctm Sibptinjen Don tIBeimac 140 

B« XbenS 44 

Dtc Kntntt bcS ntutn 3al)Ttniibti;tft. mo 

©(t aipeniSflec 4s 

!D(c glu*tlin9 IS 

Ber griitjliua 15 
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Eft (Slang nad) bem ffii(tniamra« ., J8 

JietSfniuS ... 127 

iDer ®taf Bon .&ob«biira 80 

©ft ^iiKd)ut) as 

!t)n SiineUiig am Sad)( 4: 

Dtcjtampf 27 

©« Sampf mit bem IMadjtn 

Xttt Aaufmann - 

aiet Jtunftgriff 133 

2>(r motalildje JSditw 133 

jDtt ^Igrim 

J5(t p^Uo(op!iif*t Sfloijl 

iDet SKng be* ^o'Pfc^*^ 

©reBimann 

D« ©pajierflonB 93 

Jxraanj 126 

»«aaii(i)(r 69 

■D(t Ktiump^ bet SUIk 

■Dtfi aHilii^ena Jtlaat 

Beinf*( a.t«ue 

■DieHntitt on bfn norbif*tn BSonbtrtr 

Dit ttnliltn ju ?iatis 

2)ie StgfflnunB 

Die betiibmte gtau 

£)te tBIumm 

3)U SBfitafcfiaft 67 

2)ie£anaiben 133 

iDit beutfdie gsuf e 

Dif Sntjilctunfl on (outa 

Die grioattuitg 

WtgliilT* 134 

©it greunbfc^flft 

Ei( Jubrtc beS Sebtn* 129 

2)i( ®&iur ®ii«l)(nlanbi '. 29 

Bi( ®rii6t bet B!(lt 

3>i( ®unji be« MugtnblitM 
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Hiit ©unft btt Wuf en 1 3a 

JMe ^offnunfl 115 

JHe ^onwribtn -, 133 

2H(3bMle 45 

tAi Sofianniltt 118 

©iefiinbe*ni6rtenn... 9 

ZHe jfianfdx bta 3bi}cu« ei 

JMi JtflnSIw 34 

£>i( aHaiiit bel tStfanstt ua 

©l( SKiiapMitw 18S 

©it ^J^ilofopfltn 133 

2)ie @Sngre bn JSonntU 122 

©U©tli(odi( 11 

iDl( X^ilung bn ttrbt as 

dt unfilifnoinbli^t S»m 26 

jDi( ottt fBSdtaltet 49 

2)i( SBell»ei(fn 136 

Die aSorte bet Qilaabtni 1 37 

©te ffioth b(4 SBaftn* lae 

XKe jioei SttDcnbtocflt 131 

jDit^Bcambt 49 

(Sine8(i(^tnfanta|t€.... 2 

einem iiineen gteunbe I3s 

Oinei iungen gctunbin infi Slammbni^ a 

eUeic aiif ben :£Db einct ^iloglinej lo 

eiQfiain 14 

gontolie onfcaura ^. 3 

@Taf Sbtt^arb bn iScriacr con SB^rtembrag.... 2D 

Qttuppc ant btm Sottacut 14 

^tors abf(titb 1 

.Imi] unb geanbec 62 

Scttmiabt 133 

31io« 121 

JtattSoBO 117 

Xafftinbia 65 

*la«b«SK(8 66 
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JEoIumbuS 

eamra am AlaeUi 

eic^ unb saivme 

aSatlrt it* SBribtS. 

aSelanc^olie an Saura 

a»en(ci)li*(j iBiffen 

9taboiiie|yif(^( XobtMiUage 

Kinu 

9IaturfoT(ciict unb Sianhtnbtntoli^eilofDp^Mi . . 

Obi'iTeui 

^avabeln unb WSt^ftl 

speaofu* im 3i)*t 

i)oef!e b(« eebcnf 

^cnqKii unb ^(itulanum 

¥unfd)«rt 

i»unfd)(i(b im Slocbtn in (instn 

Sleltenation 

Sttttei: XogflenbuTg 

Koofftou 

fiSt^nfuifct 

®l)ater)K(U< S^^ntn 

©ptit^e btS SonfutiuS 

a^tto 

Stltop^it 

Xonbmff 

SotiotaftlQ 

SBtU^rit unb XUtg^nt 

Kjhkt bn gioiMn 

SEenUn 

Srnit^ unb Stable 

Only tt very few of Schiller'a poems hsTe been 
omitted, viz. "Semele," being of a dramitic kind — the 
tnnsUted fragments, and some of the minor poema, 
whicfa offer no striking difficulties to the reader. 
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A K E Y 
SCHILLER'S POEM! 



J. ^ectotS STbf^ifb. — ffecior'g Departure. 
The fate of Hector, the support and Lope of the Tro- 
jans at the siege of Troy, is well known. The parting 
of Hector and Andromache forms a beautiful scene 
in the sixth book of the Iliad. This poeiti occurs in 
its original form, as a song in the tragedy of "Die 
Rmtber" (Act H. Scene 2). 

I. unnatjbflV, unapproachable. Achilles is ao called from 
his braverj, and the circumstance of his having been 
rendered invulnerable by his mother's dippmg him in 
the Styi. 

^alroiluS, PetrocluB, the bosom-friend of Achillei. His 
death from Hector'a band is described in tbe Iliad, xvi. 

beinfn JCleineni Astyanax. 
2. Dttui/ Orciii, — used by the ancient prose write™ and 
earlier poets, for Pluto; but in the later Latin poets 
frequently for tbe lower worid, which meaning it has 
retained in modern poetry. 

^JftgamUii the citadel of Troy, lirequenUy used for Troy 
itEeir. 

1 Rivers of the lower nnrM 

b«itBe't*eSluS(®to) The shades d™,k the 



. flojgtue (or, SotOtUS) V water of Lethe, which 
. gttbf I """^^ tbem forget the 

J past. 
"Leilic. the rtvrTnfoMlTkn), roKi 



lFaradiKl.Hl,T\ 



2. %ra<Aia. — Amalia. 
This poem, like the preceding one, is a song intro- 
duced in "Zh'e Rauber" at the opening of the third 
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2 A KEY TO 

act; between the first and third etraphe another is 
there added, which is omitted in the poem. 
St. 1. XQalfjalla'S SBonnt. Walhalla, in the northern mytho- 
logy, is a beautiful yglley, the abode of depsrted 
beioea, who have fullen in battle ; it is used in a gene- 
Tal sense for the mansions of the b1e»t. 

fc^6n VOV alka — handsome above all the 

Tad^ipatllt (for jutfiaatfltotilt), ruiUcled. 



3. Sine £ei{^cnfantfl(ie.— /^ Funeral Fantaty*. 

Tiie poet depicts the affecting; scene of an aged 
father following with tottering steps a loved and only 
child to his grave, the pride and support of his old 
age. All the hopes which parental affection had pic- 
tured of a son's success and happiness in Ufe have 
f&ded, and these reflections are clothed in langaage 
of the greatest despair. 

St. 1. tdtiWn^Wt, still as death. 

9la(I)lgiift, ipiril of the night. 
StebelivalEcni cloudt ofhaxe. 
Sobtenpompz/unerflfpomp. 

Ctit^nlagetf rsiling-place of the dead, burial-grmind. 
untcTRt @(%auetfliir ber ®rabao,iiit/ under the gloomy 
veil of the burial night. 

2. xliS%t\mltn (for jul&cteefunlen)i tank back. 
(dimantt no*, itaggera after. 
pummgetiraadl, carried tilently. 

burd) fein gtamgefi^moCitnee iStxippt, through hU 

grief. attenuated frame. 

3. aufgtriffeni (u) torn up. 

(eine jMHOOUnbej ft« burning wound. The moment 
which for ever Bepaiates him from hia child renews 
his grief. 

•Tanfcua'MnnDtbolitfriillTrenaoredinEiifltlli; lU dhuIh appUu 
■• well la Imiglnilliin ilKlf, ■• lo Ihc rincifiil prnliKlliiiu af Uill hcsllr , la 
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SCHILLSK S POSHS. 3 

twdf bit 6«I(— ellipa. bringt or UiUlict. 

IttlUnf^mnir potni <t^ heU. 

4. ummt^ti ^mted atvttnd (by hretzai). 

gIot*nB eo^n. Zephfr inn the hod of Aurora, Mil 
Flora's lover ; the poet makes him the lover of Aurora, 
and Flora's son. — OvuPtPiut.v, 197, *c, 

na*9tfpi(8Elt non filbdrnei; glut, riylecirf by (the) til- 

DtryJUmd. 
fSoUu^flamtnen enifpTli^teni fiama of paaionate de- 
light bunt /rem. 

5. ^mmd lun^og er in fd)n3riftnb(n SffiinftfKii, lit. he 

fiao round heaven in roaming wishei. 

6. Sttiitti omet, used for wine. 

SAmetjen Dtrljapft' tt itn witbtlnbtn Zani, he chmed 
awas grief in the ahirling dance — Ottjiipftn, lit. 
to hop atony. 

7. bif e^'rntn (in some editions (^fnen) Xngel, the braxen 

hinges — (^iriti brazen. 
SlirabgtwUbe, grave-vault. 
1o\t'i....9!CaVi\et, hme it retoandi fearfully. 
ScamenlbunbntTi Ihou reieaaedfrom gritrf. 

8. mit bumpftjtra Stfdjmanfef with hollow lounding, tra- 

vering molion. 
Sobtenfeit. the rope by which the coffin ts let down into 
the grave. 

9. bumppgi hoUow-Knauiing. 

fl^OlUtl'e (from f^Uern, formed from @(^0lltr an 
earih^lad), expresses the tolling of the eaith-clods. 



4. ^antajte on iauxa. — Fanttuy ; to Laura. 
Upon a mind under tbe influence of strong' passion, 
or the imagination, every thing in nature and life is 
pictured in varied imt^ery. The poet represents love 
3s the sublimesC and sweetest of sentiments, ennobling 
every other feeling ; without its influence the mind 
sinks into selfishness ; but love, by its sympathy, calls 
the thoughts away from self, and fixes them on other 
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4 A KFY TO 

„ gXit bff eiet* glflgtt (ilt Ht ^Ottaft 

3n tie arme in (Bfrgangtiilicit, 
ectngt fucl)t btt flw^tnbe Solitrnot 
©tine iSraut — bit Sitiigtrit." 
Love, tbe poet says, resembles Saturn, hastening to 
lose the future in the past. So Saturn flies, endea- 
vouring to reach Etemitj, who is beautifiilly called 
by the poet his bride. 

The poems addressed to Laura were composed in 
Schiller's youth ; they bear the stamp of a mind ab- 
sorbed by a first love, and we perceive in them, and 
in bis earlier poems in general, the warm feelings of 
the young man, before they have been sobered donn 
by the stem realities of life, or destroyed by the 
' chilling blight of the afTections. While at the Academy 
of Stuttgart, an attachment between him and a lady 
in the ueighbourhood is said to have inspired his 
muse. Some believe that under the name of Laura 
Schiller alludes to Mai^arete Schwan, a young lady 
with whom he became acquainted at a later period*, at 
Manheim. Caroline von Wollzt^en says, tbat the 
attractive power which that amiable and gifted lady 
exercised over Schiller seems to have been permanent, 
notwithstanding the obstacles which prevented his 
wish to marry her. Margarete married after Schiller, 
and died in her thirty-sixth year. 
St. 2. SJineflanBi circular motim, rotation. 

3. golbner ®tra^ltiKtittt, goldm ihouier eftunbeamt. 

atit i^ttm Jeuettf 14. ouJ of herfire-chaHce. 
7, ^urpuc flam men. in German Output is a red colour. 

geufit (for gi'St) — froni flitpen, io pour. 
9. gebettrieb, tpring-impulie (motion lite that produced 
by maclimery). 
oroditwifd), adj. derived from orockne, sjiider; therefore 
aradtncirdieJ @eiDcbei c^rtteb-tike texture. 
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SCHILLER S POBMS. 5 

to. Udxtft^Wungf overfimo, ercea. 
II. GAaunttaliit, gloomy i>:-,.,:. 

golb'nen Sinbttrir igv . .■vcU for tean. 

ftiaW hat Ttu^t QatUttayicCiU the eye beams a lun- 
like iplendour. 

13. nm bit SAnbe fleditrti ®(!;Tan(jenn)irl)el ®diaam unb 

Sttu'i baS fSumtaioetiVfai; ihame and remorse, Ihe 
two Eamenidei, uil.id //"^'. scrpent./oldi around lin, 

14. iljttm Srubcr, &c. Tbe tonstruction is, offntn ^rmeS 

(for, rait olfOEii arnif H — ellips. pfltet) ©(^nxftee 
COItern^eit itinm asrubei: (bcm) Sobt iujufpTineen. 



5. Sauca am ^laticr-— i^wra (flaying) <m the 

Harpsie/iord. 
In this poem, sentiment and music are mingled in 
one etraiD, and love is the key-note. The musical 
instrument is the soul : as the mind moved with joy 
or grief vibrates to the impuhe, so does the instru- 
ment answer in harsh or pleasing tones to those who 
can understand them ; they are not mere sounds, but 
the expression of the soul's deepest emotions. To such, 
the instrument is a companion and friend, music is the 
language of the soul and the interpreter of feeling. 
St. 1. tUttoqmtiti (pi.) nerve-textures; the delicate fibres of 
the oervea. 
^tltldbellp^iai I celebrated conjuror. 

2. ^lugefiiiniebet jum (Sefang, lit. chained to t\e tinging, 

taken captive by the music. 
StBicbelgangi circular motion, rotation. 

3. ^teUatUll, full of soul, full qffselins. 

Dufgetagt oom Sitjipim^iftatmiitirred up by the»torm 
of Creation. 
5. ®d)au(rnaii)t9epfifl«( the lehiapering of the gloomy 

WD !Z^tin(n)D(lItn btt Aojptuj fd)leiflr whtre Cecytui 
dragt along its teavaa of tears, Cecylut, one of tbe 
rivers of the under worlil. 
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6. Die entjidung an Sauta. — The Ecitaty; 

to Laura, 



2. <^a[feiif(l)tcungr vil/ratiom of harp-chordi. 
SSt^ifevftunlei lit. iAfpAanfi Aour, i.e. the hour of love 

— such u la repreaented by the putoral poeta. 
WOUuft^eifitn, rapture-limdied. 

3. Zmoxtttini Cupidi, 

bit truntnfn gii^Ctni lit. Me dmnim (with delight) 

ffiit son Dtp^tui SaitenruF iiWbt, at if animated by 
l\e call of Orphtaf tlrin^j. Tlie music of Orpheus 
IB said to have put in motion rocks and trees. 

im aBirbeitanjf ( in the whirling dance, the walti. 

4. gel[enab(rii, veitu in rocla. 

^Ul(e \t\\)tn, to give putsatim tii, — ltii)tn, to endow 



7. ^S ©elfidmnig ber SReminlficms.— 1%« Mystery 
of Reminiacence, 

Id this poem Schiller seems to refer to the fendfiil 
theory of Plato of the pre-esistent state of souls in 
pmrs. He supposes the attracting power of love to 
spring from the irresistible desire of an object to be 
reunited with its original companion. 
St. 1. ffilutotrlangenjffifficinff dejira. 

5. in Keontn/ i. e. in eternity. 

7. ^aWMftotXitni tide* of rapture. 

8. rAmmtti i. e. ntd)t ntilC/ no mere. 
ttnfditillfltnr to noaUow tip, to receiTc vlthin. 
(cfdjiDingtiir to tarn- up to, to sttaio. 
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SCHILLER S FOBMS, 

11. lel%teaffti freed. 
langqiUtrnt, long teparated. 

12. an mirtn mit vtrroanittx, as if we 

lated. 



8. gRelanftolle an gaura. — MelaneAcly.- to Laura. 

The poet complains tbat bo heavenly a feeling as 
love should be connected with time. The season of 
love is past ; gloomy reflectioDS succeed to his for- 
mer serenity and happiness. Reflecting that Love 
must become a prey to Time, he fancies that he sees 
death lurking beneath the roses on his beloved's 
cheeks ; he moums over the spring-time of her youth, 
BO soon to pass away, and the smiles which death will 
efface. As all life bears in itself the germ of death, 
he feels the gradual decline of his own existence, and 
wishes it may terminate in the spring, like flowers 
plucked in their bloom. 

1. &onotaaM^gaaii%luti a glow tVie that of tlie riring lun. 
btintt %ttti,ma ^trltnflut n«nnt nod) SHutttt bat 

gntjiSrtdl. lit. the pearly Jlood of thy tears ilUl calU 

rapture id mother — i. e. rapture is still the csuie of 

th; tears. 
tDcm ber fd)ini( &c. The meaning is, that the sun of 

happineu already dawns on bin for whom the tear 

bUa. 

3. gldd) in &fii%tla>eHi filbtrflac unb fonnenfitllef like 

the mirror-tDave tUver-ciear and tan-bright. 
moid ben tlfibcn .^trbfti turn> md autumn into May ;— 

maitHi a verb formed from tOtdi. 
9t(b(lf»ne/ haxy diaance. 
(n bcintm ®ttrne — flg. for in ihim eye. 

4. Iauf(n....ab — oWaUftnWo run dawn (like tbe wheel 

of a watch or cloclc). 
^Uaittiaaiitmiiit.planet.icatches. The planetary b;b- 
tem is here compared to clock-work. 
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A KEY TO 

5. SJIcec bee Soblenna^ti ocean 0/ the night of death. 

^tn ii often used to eipresa the infiaicc. 
aufgeborgt, lit. borrowed. 

6. b(r aJtrberbet. the destroyer (death). 
Stca^lf nbllctCf radiant looks. 

bic Artatucen b(g SliTanncn. He calls the beatings of 
hia pulse the creatures (ministem) of the tyrant 
(death), 
((^logen bsr IBtrroefung ju. The prepoaitLon JU has a 
forcible meuiiDg here, eipieuive of the approach to 
death. 
1. legenbogcnfatbieffi ^tVefiMmtirainbotB-colmtred froth. 
S. 9{ebtIFC^eini haxy light. 

SilbtrquellCf a spring pure Hnd clear m ailver. 
9. iBfltgeWimniel. lit. tvorld-throng. 

10. @iUtrfMltn, divine jparhi. 

loftd bright, glowing. 

etbtJaiimftn\<iflmmtI, the glimmer of the tamp of life. 

tMebtlrogcn oon/ ailnred from. This passage 1> ob- 
scure; its meaning is this: The vital powers, the 
guardians (PBii^tfr) of life, are allured by Genius 
from their proper seat (B(ben*16vi)n) — and pressed 
into her support. Genius for a while sn^ats the de- 
cline of lire, but is soon consumed by its own ardour. 

fdlTO&ren (i<ll- ■ ■ ■ jufatnmeni conspire together, 
^ttttiiauli mouldering dwelling — the human body. 

1 1, a^tdne f«0 tKtlKtntt, &C. The poet entreats Laura to 

refrain from tears at the idea of an early death Id 
the midat of mental vigour, which, he implies, is pre- 
ferable to an eofeebled old age. 

btt ICItcrt SCraflDOif lit. the puniihment of age. 

Utetinttti to ebtain by lean. 

%UttgattSt tagle-courie (flight). 

Srauecbfl^nf* ttage of tragedy. 

nitberraufil)(ti mthei down. 

bae ^auSi i. e. the spectAtors assembled in the (play) 
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SCHILLER S POEMS. 9 

9. ©te SfnbeSmorberln. — The Infanticide. 
This poem is powerfully descriptive of a mother's 
feeling's of sliame and tenderness, mingled nith horror 
of the deed for which she is about to suffer. The 
reader will remark the correspondence in many lines 
of the sound to the sense, so characteristic of the 
German, and perhaps nowhere so strongly exemplified 
as in Biirger'a celebrated hallad of " Leimore." 
St. 1. @lrilbgff&i)Vtcilf^iiue-compantons(BjidresELng the guards 
wbo were to conduct her to execution), 
^ttjoergiftfrln. She calls the world's pUaiuresa poi- 
soner of the heart. 

2. Iu|tt)eraufd)tr intoxicated with delight. 

im SROTgentrimcr in their mami^-bttd, birth. 
twig nimmtij S;c. — never never more to be realised. 

3. bet Unfd)utb Si^nanenlleibf ncanlihe garb of tnno. 

loftS ®d)nieif rHf the looie tnaving. 
fflofcnfitlleifen, ro$e (mttcineil) bows. 
ZetUaiaabi mourning band, or ribband. 

4. TO(id)e8 fflufennjallfll, the loft heaving of the breaa. 
^tXbtnfiixli, heroic strength. 

fdjlief . . . . (in, feU aateep—hom tin Jdilof til. 

5. ^Uiti^<i),dTeMing-table,toiUt. 

6. Sobttnc^c, death-chorus. 

7. S.nh'b\t\n, little boy, baby. 

jittfrn bunlel aaij, follow tremblingly until they be- 
come dimmed. 
an bet Seine ®rtanbe, (Paris) on the banks of the Seine. 

8. '^aiXOex^UTi^ima^nt frenzy of despair. 

9. feineftummeBonnerfptaft'iftismufeuoke of thunder. 
^fltKe. . . . nod), re-echoed. 

fdm&rjt/ blackens, disgraces. 

11. Snmenibentut^en, Eu'nenii(«9' rods, the acoipion stings 

of the Furies. 

12. bonn'K bi^.... wad;/ may awake thee with the voice of 
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aBannrtTSumei jos-dreami. 
®(f[imm«( glitter. 

13. tinft<»T^'nb< ttaring on (with ■ vncant look). 
^[aniRlenfdinitTJi burning pain. 

14. ft^Iagc. . . . ^itlf Imrit througli. 
\b, Wtlinan^djtBisxti oath* <if mm. 

SZ&XQtT, itrangler, executioner. 

10. XAt ®r5ge b« SEBelt. — The GreatiKti of 
the World. 

The imajination, in its wildest fiights, is lost in the 
attempt to measure the extent of the universe. Be- 
fore and behind is infinite space, and the boldest 
mind abandons in despair the hope of comprehending 
its illimitableness. 
St. 1 . ^Itallfltinj the stone which muVa a boundurj'. 

2. tattEtnbj&grtD/ millennial. 

3. nr&lict)t (for nebtlittl)/ cloudy, mUty. 
ftrubdn. . . . nad)( giuk aft er. 

5. Mblereebanlti eagTe-tlunight, i. e. rising with the flight 

11. eieflie auf ben SEob eine8 S&nglingS.— E%y «t 
the Death of a Youth. 
The poet touchingly laments the death of a young 
friend.* The sna shines upon his grave, but he feels 
not its warming and enlivening rays ; the soft breeze 
plays with the flowers which affection or friendship 
have planted above bim, but he hears its whispers no 
more. There is consolation, however, in the thought, 
that he is now freed from sorrow and care, and that he 
has passed to a state where all doubts and anxieties are 
ended, and where fnends meet again, to part no more. 
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It. I . Sobttnltnci amndi ef death, knell. 
potent mit, flg. being proud of. 
S. aufettoaijttii a^ttnbtrflen, lit. ieoped-up mouidamt 
of exploits. 

3. itn Sto^tltlllibt/ in the attire of roiea. 

t^thntti wept (apprehending hia appioBching death), 
^arjtn Sot!'"' threadt of the Paras, or Destinies vho 
preside aver life. 

4. Hi SBtecabtntU, the buried. 

fteommtUi like alTeamg ,- wt\t is an affix corresponding 
to the El^lish wayi : as, sidewayi — expressing in 
the manner of. 

5. autcSdielni to die away : expressive of the rattling 

sound in the throat preceding death. 
fTomme ^OX^ai^t, pioui tkintfor blood. 

6. bftfet ungeflflmtn SiOdtttDcIie, lit. to thii impetuom 

reaps of fortune. 
Eottofpielj lottery. 
nbtittvoMi butg, active. 

7. bit Stnuttrj thon dearly beloved. 
XtHttmoW, filled with dead. 

oufgrtilTtnf Sobtegritselj Ht, torn open dealh-bolti,— 

referring to the resurrection. 
Ildrtllj for (rtigetli to be in labour, Jraiviil. 
Wlebetliutlli lit.fo ruminate; fig. to regorge. 
e. Santa [ei (poet, for Sant(ific)i/anc9, tmoginalian. 

fltuft (poet, for \L\tlt)i flows. 
9. fle^eulwgolT'ne Jtllgtr, ye mouraert who tpend your. 
lelvM in bewailing. 



12. 2Me ©^lac^t. — The Battle. 
The picture Schiller has drawn of a battle is foil 
of life and energy ; the grandeur of its style and con- 
ception has not been excelled even by any of Komer's 
&r-famed war Bongs. In what a fioe contrast are here 
placed the rough passions of the warrior with the 
milder sentiments of the human heart, with love and 
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friendship — where the poet, in a short but touching 
scene, describes the dying soldier, whose last thoughts 
revert to his beloved one, and the friend, who in 
despair at his comrade's death, resolves to follow him 
and die. 
St. 1. fifiniet unb tumpfiiir (ine SGElterrooUt, heavy and 

gloomy {tike) a thander-clouii. 
uniibf(i)Ii<l) (for un<i&febl>'ir)i immeasurable by the ege. 
SRAnner^ecii manly heart. 
ai>btenfl(|td)t(r( deathlike faces. 
nitbttjagt tie gronf* gallops down (along) the line. 
lautlojr soundless, mute, silent. 

(d)mtttcrl bur* bit tHWeimi resounds thTonghthamnks. 
bit ^ad]t> Gg. the obscurit; caused by emoke. 
ffiott befoljlen, lit. (o aod commended, Ood be uHth you I 

a farewell greeting. 
fttast, flies (poet, forffieflt). 
^ulnerbampfr smoke from the discharges of musketry 

Sartillt^t, canister shot. 

fii)ttli)tni diminutive of Charlotte. 

Wt bit Augdfaat tegxiit, lit.where the balt-tead {shot) 

rains, showers down. 
illt geblitbenen fflriibeti ye fallen ftrrfftren— fiSebtieben 

means literally remained (i.e. dead, on the field of 

iMttle.) 

IS. Diouffeau ■ Routaeau. 

Rousseau shared the common fate of meeting with 
envy and aniioosity, and our poet therefore calls tlie 
monument erected to his memory after his death, at 
f^menonville near Paris, one of reproach to his 
country and posterity — a tribute to the dead which 
had been denied to him in life. The disappointments 
which Rousseau met with, acting upon a vrarm imagi- 
nation, made him an ascetic ; the idea that the world 
conspired against his peace, was a source of irritation 
to bis mind, and produced constant unhappiaess. 
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St. 1. SAmodifdiriFtfpaffuU, a piece of Satire. 

a. eotratttginBunKrbuKbGop^itlen. Socrates wu put 
to death by the Sophists, because he eiposed them in 
their true eoloura ; in revenge they accused him of 
impiety, and seducing the young, and condemned bim 
to death,«hich he suffered by drinking hemlock. - 



14. Eie Swnbrdjoft. — Frimd«kip. 

1. b« aBeftnUnfer, the ruler o/beinga (of creation). 
fdiim<n ^fcti for, miqta |i(4. . . . f(t)initiu 
lltinmei|lecifc^ei petty, rutrrow-miaded, lit. after tht 

manner o/ a fietit maitre, 
®rffteiTeldi( the empire afspiritt. 
£(tptTweUgeniCif)Ili lit. the throng of the material tBortd. 

2. baS .^(rj btS srogtn JBSeltrnraumri, i. e. the *un. 
eabctintfienba^nen* labyrinthine orbita. 
(SeiRerfonnt, applied to the Deity. 

3. ^ubt[bunhUtiititijoy-b(mde/love. 
frtubigmullligf joyful-hearted. 

bet SolIcnbunetganQi lit. aalh of compleHon — pro- 
. gresB towards perfection. 

4. umrfitledli to shake together. 

etcig Hit'^ti fid; unt'K ^rticn jUi ener toUl our heartt 
attract each other. 

5. aBieb(r|ltaI)Ien (or, SEtbetjhafilenjjr^rtecIalrajw. 
beftaun' id) mii^i / wonder at myielf. 

6. bie bangtn S^trinenlaftdi* lit. tht oppreaive tceight 

bntitt @Ita^l(RbUctti eloquent bearding tooki. 

7. ftflnb'i*, for, ftinbf i4(tf/Jtooii. 
trAumr icti> for, (fo) icurbc td) tcSumtn. 

8. gtffeliwanfli/etterinr conrtraini. 

9. 0l-i(d)'f(l)(t ©(Iltr, Orepian »«r. 

einmfitt)'9(n Slingdtanjtif in a harmimioua eircutar- 

10. ber QXtit ^titmmti^tZi the great maitcT of the iB<rrld, 
the Deity- 
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SetltnTcfdlr tBorld ofipiriti. 

((bintnt i^m....bie nntnblf(f)(eit, to Him /mim^ in- 
finity (etenaty). 



15. @ttq)!pe auS bem ^OrtatuS- — A Group Jh>m 

Tartarug, 
Tartarus, in Grecian mythology, was tlie place of 
punishment for the dead, as Elysinm was the abode 
of the blest. It was surrounded by the rivers Styx, 
Acheron, and Cocytus, the latter of which was the 
nearest to the earth. 

tumpfigtitfi in deep and hollow tonei. 
tin qualKprtfltci Xd)i,1it. a torment-extorted' Alai I' 
ifhtjtxi bang' na(t)i (.thet/) look anxioiuly ti>v>ard$. 
StaaexXaafi gloomy coune. 
Angfilid; lei\ii anxiausty uid in on under tone. 
driest bij Stnft btS Saturne entjniei, the tcythe of Sa- 
turn breaks in two, i.e. at the end of time. (See 
above, page, 4 J. 

16, eipfium. — Etynwn. 
St. 1. eipflamigrtnbtngdflatiii'i^-ftiinjKedo/Eiyiiuffl. 

cin flitcnbrr ffiadt i flittnber here eipreases the gentle, 
muBLcal Bound of a rivulet. 
2. bEfdjlPfbt tit ®cfilb(, wava over the fields, fflefilbt it 
more poetical than gclb/ and conveya the same idea 
IB the Eoglieh pJain and country. 

4. tineefungfn oon .^atftneejitttr, lit. tang to (lierp), 

lulled atleep by harp vibration) (sounds). 

5. btfftn gaSnt Eonrtrftiicme njollte, he whose banner 

tcaired tlormt of thunder. 
bcfTtn D^Ttn <Diocbgrb(^ll \xmlaHti, around u;he»e ear* 

retounded nuTderou) uproar. 
jDonnttAanjlf lit. thunder-course. 
linbti loft, quiet — foe gtlinbe. 

6. (i(bgeIo{t/ careaed — for gelicblofcl. 
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17. T)tt gludttling. — The Fvffitive. 

St. 1. iUflfIt aUB itm Slzanibi dartt gtancet fiim the butK : 
augeln is tbe English word ogie. 
ber aSetge aBolttnfpt^tni clmd-capped mtamit* i^ iht 



2. Stca^lcnsufifraduinf ^^un(m(Df%ht). 

3. befhAmtnr ilrram aoer. 

4. 8)aa<4niolf(n, clDudto/nuiiie. 
erlnanerif crent. 

inS &(!iitnbt Xtjalr in fA« groaning' noUfy. 
U lery eipressive. 

5. mU 3&nelineesebeTb<( irifA youth/al look. 

6. Uinf[itt|l> literall; a musical figure, applied tt 

utioQ of the evening light stretming «ji 
loiig«leep (of death). 



18. 2)te ©lumen. — 2%« Flototn. 

St. 1- @itttrprad)ti (Jiinn« ^Imdour. 

gti^UngSl inter, cft«iir«i <if jpring. 

DtTfageti deni«ij. 

2. aautelnbipiaj/tii. 

Sod)ttr bcT CfotK, Venus, daughter of the nymph 
Dione : Venus, therefore, was lurouned Diotuea. 

Vtvndatt, denied; the same m etifagtt (St. 1). 
*. iitbtip^anb, pledge of love. 

in m&djtfgfte Ut ®itttti i- e. Cupid, the god o( love. 



19. £)er StU^Ifng- — The Spring. 

This poem contains natural and plcEiBing reflections 

on spring, comparing it to the eeason of youth and 

St, 1. WMMnlixhiitni little JUmier boAet. 
3. 'i, abbrev. of iat. 
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20. %n 9Kfrtna. — To Mmna. 
This poem might be called " The Reward of 
Coquetry." Vain of her beauty, Minna seeks to 
attract genera] admiration, neglecting the only heart 
which really lovea her. The charms of her youth 
paas away, and she finds too late that in her folly she 
has trifled with, and lost, an affection which might iiave 
made her permanently happy. 

St. 1. ntbdt'Smit um'i3(ngEfitl)Ir ii my n^AJ dimmed? dol 
see clesrlyt 
bl&^enbf haughtily, 

2. @ommert)Utr lummer brnmeL 
fet) ititnli Temember. 

3. bit tiatf for, filT bid^ liat. 

4. tnfbliXtKt ^xij, Intel ill leavei. 

bit im SfnjE minncnf which court in rpHng. 
Stcib^rm (in aame editions 9toTbn)inb)/RorrA-(cind. 

5. ®(ftln(, here etanda for ©(^inljfft, beauty. 

bU SBIuraenfcenc ^tiatt^n'iiihefioieer-aceneafthTf 

May — the spring-time of tby beauty, 
mit titigcm Siebtggeiiti with viarm deiire of lone. 

21. Iter ffiriumiJi) bet HtU.—Tke TWumpA of Love. 
This poem, in structure, warmth of feeling, vivid 

representation, and beautiful and bold originality of 

language, may be classed among the best of Scbiller'g 

earlier poems. 

tinHenA ifljAn ^xitt^a'i SlSttrnr &«. Deuodion uid 
PyrrbB, when B deluge destroyed the race of man, alone 
Burvived, having taken refuge on mount Pamasaui. 
The onicle of Themis declared that, to restore their 
race, they must throw behind them their mother'a 
bones. Deutalion and Pyrrha gueased the meaning, 
and cast stones behind them. From those which 
Deucalion threw arose men — from those cast by 
Pynha sprang up women. (See Keightley's Mytho- 
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fKnitiKR..ttnjrifne.- for (latin) ftimmtaiibfrcfn. 

nit in ®lut 0(fa<Wf neeerfamui info afiame. 

Sioftntellen, chaim nfrtaa. 

Xmoceitcni Cvpidi. 

Ijubcn, imperf. of ^tbtllf (o tieavt. 

temln. . . . uttti imperf. of uminnbtn } JCt&nje urn fid) 

minben. or, |^d} JCringe umminbcnr (o fiuine (inrealht) 

garlands rounJ int«'< )e{^- 
Uminttn fi<' ''^ ifmyfli (uHmdn-ed) nrouniJ. 
Cuna'i Slt(6el((^eiH( (Ae mut^ luitre a/ the moon. 
ei(rnenb&iint» lit. the Itage tf itan — starry firma- 

ttr blauen Slut cntquillti cut >{/' Me blue tcavet genllg 

Tiiet; tatqutUtn, lit. to tpring from. 
bit -fltOimcUtoiWtr/ the daughter of heaven — Venus, 

who Bprang ftom the froth of the sea, vhence her 

name Aphrodite, i. e. froth-ipmng. 
^\aiiai Naiadi ; nymphs presi^ng over >pring« and 

9IIalf[ird)Iimng. This word expretsei the feeling of 
activity inspiied bf May. 

^l^malion. A sculptor of Cyprus who becaroe 
enamoured of a beautiful marble statue of a female 
which he had made. At his prayer, Venua animated 
the Btatue with life. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, 
gives a graceful account ot this fable. 

iuft^llaQU joy -banquet, convivial repail. 

JCtonlcnj or St)i^i»iiBn' Jupiter was so called after bis 
fktber Cbronos (Satum). 



non ttba'S JtdlTen. Leda, daaghter of the Spartan king 
Thespiua. Her beauty tempted Jupiter to surprise 
her in the fann of a swan. 
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ScnntnirolTe/ mn-hones. 

%iboti Phrtbai. Apollo, the aun-god. ffbo driTing his 
chariot round the firmuneDt produces day and night. 
®ef(f)oite : his bow and arrows. 



Vi^MihtTti inhabitant! ef heaven (from Uronoa, heaven) . 

SBagentljcon, chariet-thTone. 

tai ^fauenpaar. Juno's chuiot vns drawn by two 

peacocks. 
@itt(r{6nidtni ipteen of the godt, Juno. 
^«jtn6fE6l«ini(fteAear(-/e«erinff/atrime, i.e. Venus. 
^aubKmaAtr magie-potEer. 
Dltuii Orcui, the lower regions of the ancients, 
btt ftfeirarjt SSnig, Pluto, the God of the lower world. 
QtECt 3.Dd)tttf Proaerpina, Pluto's conaort. 
ben tuilbcn .^fitcri Cerberus, the three- headed guardian 

of ihe entrance to the lower world. 
SbtajiErr Orpheus of Thrsce. who descended with his 

lyre to the realms of Pluto, to bring back hia wife 

SSinatf oneof the three judges in the lower world, 
niilbttr (milbert<) bit IQualgtltdite. mitigated the tri- 
bunalt (Judgmenti) of torment. 

WtQ&itnl !]Sangen. Megan was 

nea. lepreeented with enake't ha 

Bcorpions in her hands. Her oBice was to torture 

the condemned in Tartarua. 
aufgeiflgl/ chated up (away). 
SitQon. Tityon, because he offered liolence to Latona 

the mother of Apollo, was cast into Tartarus, where 

a vulture conatantly devoured his liver, which is 

conatantly kept growing. 
Stt^t unb Jtoj^qtue ((Soci)tuJ)f two rivers of the lower 

world. — See page 1. 

SIu me n (p ur , fiower- track . 
dfcatamttii lit. ocean of itan. 
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®lI6etba(i)( lilvery ritnilat. 

ba6 Xd) l[<igen[tid)e[ ^aittigaUta, tie •aUui' 

plainl/ui nightingaiei. 
Sonnenblitf J aun-looh, clear penetrating glance. 
Sitixniaba^Ti, path of start. 
I)([btn!(it)n, hera-bald. 



22. ®ae ®tllcE unb bie ^ii^'i^it— Fortune and 
Wisdom, 

On the superiority of wisdom to foriiune. Fortune, 
tired of the in^atitude of her faroarites, endeavours 
to persuade Sophia (the goddess of wisdom), to be her 
friend. But Fortune and Wisdom are seldom friends : 
Fortune follows thoae intent upon worldlj pursuits ; 
but temporal desires are insatiable, and the poor, who 
know and possess nothing but what Fortune gives 
them, are helpless and in despair when abandoned 
by it. Wisdom does not stand in need of Fortune, 
but is sought on account of its own value. 
St. 3. ^flngi plough, here the symbol of industrious poverty. 

4. @of\iai the Gteek uune for wiidom. 



23. %n einen ^ota\i\tm— -To a Moralist. 

Schiller censures the ascetic and peevish temper of 
some moralists, who, foi^tting their own feelings in 
youth, cannot eater into, or allow for the same in the 
young. Taking the part of youth, he exclaims — 
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St. 1. ^Uitnia>ti\t, manner t^gmlh. 

2. bat Stemp^f nuoltf the race of nympfti, i. t. the ttlt kx. 
btn bcutfAtn afitrbel flDgfti diiijt /ly in thi Qtrman 

tcAirl (uiaUf). 

3. Selabotlf r nime for luigulghing lovers. 

im Eteb(fl!nin( ■avmaAi\tni grimm (Ueined) together 

4. tit ^^ilofopbie WM um, nie unfre ^nlft anbti:* 

fdjldgtlli pfciJoiiJpfts '""" (changes to the revene), 
qt our pallet alter their beating. Philosophy acco- 
modates itself to the different aeasona of life. 
jQ ©Sttetn [dioffft ba 9Btn((tjtn ni(, neper- milt thou 
change men into godi. 

5. tin f&H(titB, a tittle — 'at. a tittle bit : often iu«d iro- 

nicajl;. 
fi. in tCbifA' ®(fil}(t(> the terrettrial emipaniBn, i. e. the 
human body. 
JCttlerinouecn, priton-malli. 



24. @raf gbettiorb bet ®reinet won ®5rtembetg." — 
Count Eherhard, the Greiner, of JFurtemberg. 

Ulrich, the bob of Count Eberhard of Wiirtembe.i^, 
returns dispirited from an unsucceasful expedition 
against the Reutlingvrs. The disappointment in his 
father's looks, as he receives him, conveys a reproach 
to the young- soldier, who anxiously awaits an oppor- 
tunity to retrieve his honour. Hostilities are renewed, 
and Ulrich hastens to the field ; there he is slain. 
The old Count repreages at the time his grief; he 
animates his soldiers, and eventually puts to flight 
the enemy. Victory is proclaimed, and is celebrated 

• Oianl El>gTtilinl, Ukt Onlnn- (In QiiirrcllFr). of WtrUnbtrf. who 
DiaiiCeB, nni SlBllgut : Us son tJIncb ttU lu Ihg bitllc. 
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with song and dance. But now that tbe time for ac- 
tion is over, tbe feeling of tbe father return, and the 
Count mourns over tbe fate of his beloved bod. — This 
ballad is in the true national character, and contains 
many proverbial and popular expreaaions ; we have 
endeavoured, as far as poaaible, to give the analogous 
English onea in the annexed vocabulary, 
btr Stfiner (for 34n!(c), the guarreller. 
St. 1. bit tnaren dngcFpinnt, pror. eipressiaa answering to 
the English • Bear not the keailoa high!' ' be not too 
jTOud/ — the pBMive psrticiple U frequently thus 
used as in imperative in Gennan. 

St^ioabcnlanbi Stuibia. 

2. tft ant, t» (lo) ui. 

(in ffirttttflurm* {like) a Ihunder-itorm. 

3. f(tn Sub', brr Ultridii hit boy Ulrich. The definite 

article before proper namee is sometime* used in 

poetrj', more especial!]' in the language of southern 

Germany. 
IPO'B tifern Hone, lit. where it aaunded iron ; where the 

sound of drawn swords met his eat; — WO' j, for TOO tS. 
f tin gu^bHtt, no (not a) foofa breadth. 
brauf unb bninter (or bxixbtt unb brunlet). iapry-t%Tvy. 

4. bie 9t(UtIing(tr the Reuttingere. 

lodlten @ift> lit. (their blood) boUed poiion ; they be- 
came enraged. 
SSdnvcctettanjr dance af (fight with) eworda. 

5. n fltiff fi( ani he allocked Ihem; — verb flngrtiftn. 
gepantfdit (for QtWaitn, Sbd jugeti^tet). beaim. 
{(fenitt cin falFitl @(ftd)t, looked ill-humonred (Ut. cat « 

faleeface) at him. A similar idiom in English, ■ (o cut 

afigare.' 
btungen 'vauS, thronged (ruihed) out (of hii eyes); — 

'tau8. for btraue, 
e. iai nuxmf ibm, that vejied him. 
xoacti wail ; for icattet. 
trug'S in Wntm Jtopf, lit. boreiiinhU head, remem- 
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aueit($<n< be.— tine &iiartt aatat^ni Ut. ioiohet 
out a notch ; to obliterate, repair a fault ; revenge 

6ei beS SJaMrfl SBott, by mj father's beard— m oath of 
asaeveration, acme what intheTurkiah ityle, but ex- 
plained by the Eutname of Eberhard — bee Slaurcfetc 
mcl, the ruthbeard — ^ven bim on account of bis im- 
menae beatd rustling, as it were, when moved by the 

an manditm Stfibllerfdiapfi on many a towraman'i- 
head; tbe word ®t&btltirf(l)0^f U uaed contempt- 
uously. 

7. ©Sjfinatr— See note, page 20. 

^(IIiC ging'j itm Sunttt aufi the youlh'i mind be- 
came clearer, was relieved. 

Wlailibiaut, put of urind, wMrlmind. 

SanjennaAt. Expressing the denie gathering of the 
lances — meaning, tbe ' thickest of the lances.' 

8. 8SnKnarimmi lion.rage. 
SUhtlbieb, award-cut. 

11. SBtiRitl^m^i Tinging of glasm or gobletl. 
luftftiettii to celebrate by rejoictngi. 

12. toai Ih&t cr i^t. The subjunctive is eipressive here ~ 

}Vhat did he (think you) note — igt/ for 1(61- 
etne X^vAne bli^t, a tear iparklea. 

13. i(in%eaai'c....am, are lee attached to tie — (verb an= 

5anfl(n>. 
aUtfn i|t a tin .^(lbfnfcl)ltiarmi alme he is (worth) a 
throng of lieroe$. 



25. %n bie greube. — To Joy. 

This poem was suggested by the following incident. 
Schiller, during a visit to Goblis, a village near 
Leipzig, was one day walking through the woody Ro- 
senthal, when he beard the exclamations of a yonng 
man, who was on tbe point of drowning himself in the 
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river Pleisse, praying to God to pardon him the sin. 
Confused at Schiller's appearance, who seemed a 
mesaenger sent to arrest the dreadful act, he con- 
fessed to him, that be was a student of theology, so 
poor as to have been obliged to exist on a crust of 
dry bread a day. With that he had been content ; 
but now, deprived of every resource, he had only 
the prospect of dying- of hunger, Schiller gave 
him what money he had, and made him promise, 
that while it lasted, he would not again attempt 
his dreadful purpose. A few dajrs after, Schiller 
was present at a marriage in a distinguished fa- 
mily at Leipzig. After some hours of conviviality 
and mirth, Schiller requested the attention of the 
company ; he then related the above occurrence is 
a manner which affected every one present. The 
appeal was irresistible ; each readily contributed 
something, and the sum subscribed was sufficient not 
only to enable the young man to complete his studies, 
but, after the expiration of a year, to enter upon an 
official situation. Elated with this success, Schiller, 
it is said, wrote this poem, which, in the opinion of 
many, reveals his entire character ; and, notwith- 
Btanding the severe criticism it has here and there 
met for expressing so httle joy, in the common 
sense of the word, it has always been one of the most 
admired compositions of Schiller, while every sentence 
shows the elevated soul of the poet, and the eagle- 
flight of his imagination. The reader will remark 
that all the choruses are of a religious character, 
which — added to the sublimity of ideas and the 
swelling fiood of lyric enthusiasm, increasing with 
every strophe, and reaching at last the highest degree 
of ecstasy — reveals at once the master-genius of the 
poet, and stamps the song as an elevated religions 
hyma to Joy in its purest meaning. — It has fi'equently 
been set to music, among others by MUIler, Schulz, 

.Google 
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Zelter, and Znmate^; and was, and still is, verj 
generally sung in convivial parties in Germany, 
especially in assemblies of Freemasons, on account 
of its fraternal spirit of beoeTolence. 

St. 1. — Joy. of beivenly origin, eBtabliBhea equality amongst 

Qlittccfunf (tlf lit. «par* from the godi, dirmc ijmrk. 
fnitclninttnf &g. full of eDthuiitsm, or itdent deaire. 
ZXehti faikion, etiquette. 

^itftitlbt&bni brethren ofprincet. Bums lingi: — 
"Tten litDi pnr, llHt coBH <t d;, 

fanftn Slfigd veflL The poet Invokei u>fl, not boia- 
terous joy ; — Utiltllt oi vtciseileaf te reit, to make 

Sbtt'mi for ftbri btm. 

©tftnenjtttf tlar-tent ; starry tent of heaven. 



ntm ba grott Siutf gtlungrn, he leho hat been tueeett- 
flU in the great throio ; SBuvf, throui, catt (u with 
dice) — be wbo baa drawn tbe great prize. 

allf itm Qrbtnrunb, on the round e/ the earth — in any 
part of the globe. 

unb xerc't nit gttonntr bn ftit|If...fid| aul..^«a< Mm- 
telf {away) fram. These two lines hive been aubject 
to severe criticism. Jean Paul observes, that it would 
have been more humane, if not more poetical, to say : 

brr flttlt ncinenb fii^ in titfcn iBunb> instead of 

QUI bufcm IBunb. 
ttx grofit {Ring, i. e. bit etbdrttj, Mt <Stit. 
Q^mpat\)it, i. e. lave. 

. — All beings paitidpate in joy. 
llle\tTl\pm,n>t!/ track. 
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4, — All nature, worlds, even the inorKsnic creation, are 
penetrated by loj, and moTcd by its impulae. 

tit ^attt Jfbfti the powerful epring (impulie). 

SBtlltnu^ri i. e. the univerK, compared to a clock. 

btt &tiui Sttljti the leer"! (utronomer*!) tube (te- 
lescope) . 

S. — In the spiritual empire also, in the moral worid, Joy is 
the main motive- Joy recompenses the searcher 
after truth, the virtuous sufferer, the pious believer 
in a better world. 

S'Ufrfpi'Bfl' '■ 6. ^lOfl'fpi'fl*'' c""^'"" mirror, which 
concentrates the rays of light to a fociu ; therefore, 
tn !IB<ibtt)tit ^(Utrfpitflelr the focuioftrath.ima 
which truth is reflected like a sun. 

6. — Joy awakens benevoience, and induces pUcability. 

Sobffinbr death-foe, mortal enemy. 

UllftC @diulbbud) fep cetnidttct, lit. let our account- 
book (remembrsDce of wrongs] be destroyed, i.eAei 
the wrongs done to ua by others be forgotten. 

7. — Joy and a cheerfU cup of wine inspire mildness, 

heroism, Bjid gratitude towards the Creator. 
9i£>nttr hitnUer (old Engl, rummer), a kind of Ul^ 

wine-glass. 
btrfr^ ®lat( &c. mems, Let us make a libation (in the 

manoer of the ancients) as an offering to the Spirit 

of love and bounty — the Deity. 

S. & 9. conclude witb proposals and resolutions of tbe 
Joy-assembled circle ; courage and perseverance in 
adversity, assistance and protection to innocence, 
conscientious observance of a promise, sincerity, 
mnniy pride and dignity, justice, due aclcnowledg- 
ment and reward of merit, destruction of falsehood ; 
hatred of tyranny, m^nanimity and mercy to the 
misled, hope in the hour of death, and general for- 
giveness, 
e&ll' t* @Ut unt iSlUti if fortune and lift were at 

ilaie. 
i&^nixutt lying-brood i false, deceitM people. 
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b(i 0ttrnenrtd)ttTj i. e. the Deltir. 

lCbf(tliebSftunb(( Aour 0/ lieparhtre (from this world). 
bit Sobtenrid)leTi ihejudg-e o/tA« liauJ. 



26. JMe unutcnrinblic^e glotte — The Invincible 
Armada. 

This history is sufficieotly well known. By that 
memorable event the power of Spaio waa at once 

destroyed, and England saved. 

bo« aStlltneer, Ihe ocean. 

tnit .KetttnEIang, a-ith the immd 0/ chaini ; alluding to 
the chains and fetters which the Spaniards brought 
with them. 

Utlb fincm ncutn Sorte, and (with) a new God — the 
Roman -Catholic creed j for, bad the Spaniards suc- 
ceeded, one of Iheir first objects would have been to 
re-establish the Romish faith in England, 

unb taufenb Bonnern,and thousand thunders, cannons. 

brn ftoljtn SHaitim xoeibt bet Sdittrtcni ben fit urn fid) 

(p(it( the terror which it (the fleet) spreadt around, 

Juatifiei (tr(ibt) the proud name. 
SBEltenuntetflong, tud {deitniclion) of the world. 
&a\liontIi^ttlti hottt tif gatteona ; galleon, a large and 

heavy bind of Spanish ship, frequently carrying from 

1500 to 1800 men. 

ntetltrfdinjangeri lit. Hg- with storm. 

Sleidi^gtff et' 'aui5 of the kingdom, national laws, 

bat qtaft SSIattj i. e. Magna Charta. 

Dberuiadltf mpremacy. 

BJaff(i:f*Ia(t)l, icfller- (^a-) fight. 

tii^tftuetmit^tatieRSolo^tn, these Jire-caitingcBloaiu. 

CbltEnfloafltn, the urniB of Spain are two castles and 

gelftnbammf nKk-Uhe dam (bulwark). 
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tic Xlltanncnwefict, the defence againit tyrants. 

SHtnWtnwilcbEi digniti) of man. 

®att btt TillTahdttVqt bli(£/ — s medal was struck at 
Middelburg in Zealand (Holland) to commeiDiirate 
the destruction of the Sjianiah Armada. One side 
represents the waves dashing against a rock whereon 
a church, with the inscription ; "AtlidJn- non lipdor." 
' I am assailed but not hurt,' and the other a fleet at 
aea, with the inscription : " Flai'il nin" (Jehovah) 
et diiripati lunt, 15S8." ' God blew, and they were 
■csttered.' This medal, of which a Epecimen is pre- 
served in the British Museum, is described by G. van 
Loon in bis 'Beschryving der Nederlandsche Histo- 
ripenningen' (1723 — 31). The account given hy 
Addison in the ' Spectator,' No. 233 (whose author^ 
ity seems to have been quoted in the note affixed to 
Schiller's poem*), of its having been struck by Eliza- 
beth, and bearing the inscription : " Afflavit Deia et 
disiipanluT," appears therefore to he erroneous, its 
Dutch origin being further confirmed by the arms 
appearing on the medal, which are those of Prince 
Maurice, the governor-general of the Netherlands. 



27. ©er Stampf. — The Struggle. 
The struggle between love and duty is here described. 
The incident on which this poem is founded, happened 
to our poet at Dresden. He there made the acquaint- 
nnce of a young lady who was considered the greatest 
beauty of the place, for whom he conceived a strong 
attachment. Her mother, flattered that ber daughter's 
charms should attract the attention of the poet-lau- 
reate, seemed to yield to bis wishes, and thus the 
inexperienced youth was entangled in the snare which 
Tajiity had spread for him. Schiller's friends dis- 
approved of the match, fearing that it would not be 
a bappy one. Then the struggle between reason and 
passion commenced ; hut a look of love from his fair 
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one drew him back to her — reason was disregarded, 
and the loss of fortune, time, and peace of mind 
were the consequences. His friends insisted upon 
his leaving Dresden ; and time, and intercourse 
with women of more elevated character and higher 
mental endowments made Schiller at length sensible 
of bis error, and restored him to happiness. 
St. 1. Siit^inlampf, giant'i struggle. 
glammsntrifbi ardetit desire. 

3. aBDnnetrun!en^ett, drunkemea of delight. 

4. groGRluItlScoIIf magnanimoualy, 

fie befdilieft mtinen Sofirii sAe iecreei my reward. 

5. ettflelafl'tf angel-goodneu. 

ttin aSitlrib tcaffntt jum StrbctdMn mid)' thy com- 
paisim arm] me to (the perpetration of) crime. 



28. SReftgnation. — Resignation. 

t. 2. in fiille @att. The tncienta represented death as a 
winged youth leaniog on an inverted torch. 
bit SiiitlrwittQ riif dt' the apparition (i. «. iHe) paatt 
atcay (like a dream). 

3. SDllniad)lbrtefi letter of lun^nifnt, i. e. the clnims 

which every being bu to the enjoyment of happiness. 

4. QUf \tJiem &Uxtt, on yonder star, the earth. 

gEng tine fto^t Sugei teas a pleasing tale carrenl. i. e. 
of comfort und coneoUtlon Co the virtuous. 

6. XiOiTitnba^T\, path o/thorm. 
@il((t!inb, child of heaven. 

7. Verse 1—3 are words of the child of heaven, i.e. truth. 

fSeifung (for Kntcrifungj @d)u[bi>erfc^t([bung>, iwii^- 
nation, bo^d. 

8. jtnjrite in ®tdt>ft icutttrrt bdnt ©(fimttjen. beyond 

the grave thy lorroiea unll be recompertied. 

9. bie @<l)ulbu(T{d;i:(ibuna lauttt an bit Sobtenf Sg. the 

bond is drawn upon the dead. 
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&t)titl (for eilulbfditin) tinfaiUj fig. bend bteomei 

10. bal et^tangcn^etTf the mahe-(like) htnt. 

SBtltpIaili the plan after which the world ii farmed. 
Q)l(nril)fn»f(( human urit, wit of men. 

12. SEIstntlilbi tying phantom, because without subatance. 
JBalfamBeift in .^offnune* baliam-ipirit of hope: a 

figurative eipreBBion takea ^m the baiaamic apices 
uaed in the embalmiDg of the dead ; the scoSer 
call* Immortalitf 'the HummTof Time' — a phan- 
tom, the llluaory appearance of which, he suppoaea, 
can only be supported b; Hope. 

St^aufungcnj habitatiaia. 

^nge^Itrllj detained, preserved. 

13. ber^Rdbuns t^at wb. . ..aha made report of, informed 

utof. 

14. mitta^itmuXi divine oath. 
etfAladrttti fig. tacrificed. 
Bil^ttTtlfTOniJvdg^i throne, tribunal, 
bit SStOit, the multilude, I. e. people. 

16. SNenfdicnltnber, cAiMrm a/mm, men. 

I ;. bit StBeltgrfdiidile ift bae aStUgenditj the hittory of the 
icorld u the icotUCi IrtAunaJi i.e. the jurisdiction, the 
measure or scale bf which the merit of events and 
human doings and their conset|uenceB are morally 
viewed and judged — the experience at large from 
which mankind ought to profit, and which ought to 
serve as a moral guide in their endeavours after 
happiness. 

15. btin @Iaube nai: bdn jiigtnDg'ntS (SlQdr thy belief 

tuof the happineu allotted thee ; ; u gtmogen— rintm 
ftin Sfttil (feinen Xntl)etl an tVmni) jumegciii to 
weigh out one's share. 
aUC^tf^IagtRi refuted, declined. 



29. l!te ©fitter ©tiedjenlanbe-— iTfte God» of Greece. 

Schiller delists to soar into the regions of the 
imag:iii«tioii. The fables of Grecian mythology have 
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a ponerAil charm for hia poeUcaV fancy ; and no poet 
:rbaps ever made such frequent allusions to mytho- 
logy as he did ; throughout his conceptions we find that 
his feeliDgS and thoughts were more connected with 
his readings and solitary studies, than with the world's 
realities and experience. 
St. 1. gabellanb/ the land of /able. 

SSonnebicnfti wor^ip of delight. 
Senut ]lmatt)uf(ai Vanui waa so named rmm Amithiu, 
a city in Cyprui. 
2. ZlfltnefiiUe, fulnen of life. 
n. fccltnloji aoat-leu. 

^cvestalU fire-bait : the sun. 

.^cUo*/ the sun -god. 

Dveabctlf Oreadei, nymphs of the mountains. 

JUttjai, the Dryades were nymphs who pmided over 

®UbMfdiaum, litver-froth. 
4. jenec Eotbeir, &c. — alluding to the fohle of Daphne, 
who, flying from Apollo, and crying for help to her 
father the river-god Peneui, was changed by him into 
a laurel. (See Ovid's Metamorph. i.452 — 567)- 

Sflntalfi SodlUtf &c.— Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus 
and wife o( Amphion king of Thebea, had seven sods 
and seven daughters [ten, according to others). Proud 
of this number she despised Latona, who had only 
Apollo and Diana, and they in consequence killed the 
children of Niobe with their arrows, at which the 
mother, seized with despair, was changed into stone. 
(See Ovid's Metamorph. vi. 148—312). 

©Bttnj: SlagCi &c. Syrini, an Arcadian nymph, who, 
flying from Pan, was changed into a reed, ot which 
the god made himself a pipe. 

^^ilomrla'iSdintnii Gec— Philomela, daughter of Pan- 
dion king of Athens, when on a journey to her sister 
Procne, wife of Tereus king of Thrace, met with vio- 
lence from her brother-in-law, who deprived her of 
her tongue, and confined her in a lonely cutle ; she 
found means to infbrm Procne of her treatment, who, 
in revenge, killed her own son, and served him up at 
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table for Tereus to eat. On diacoTEring this, be nrai 
about to murder both aisiers; but st thst moment 
Procne «aB changed into a swallow, Fhiiomela into 
a nightingale, and he himself into a hoopoe. 

jentt SBaiJ) (inpfina/ *c. — When Persephone, or Pro- 
serpina, had been carried off by Pluto, her mother 
Demeter, or Ceres, wandered over the earth to find 
her daughter. On the riser Cyane, in Sicily, she found 
Proserpina'a girdle, and learned that she had been 
carried away by Pluto. ' 

ti(f Spt^erc/ &c. — Venas, named Cytherea from the 
iiland of that name where she wae particularly re- 
vered, fell in lose with Adonis, a beautiful youth who 
was killed whilst hunting. The lament of Venus 
over him has been a fertile subject to the poets. 
(See Theocrit.) 
. ja EeulalionS ®(fd)I((^t(f &c.— See before, p. 16. 

9)Qnr^a£ fd)6neSid)tetjt.e.tbe daughters of the earth, 
the daughters of the mortal race of Fyrrha and Deu- 

bft e&tD @i>l)n. Apollo, eon of Latoaa, when banished 
from heaven, tended the flocks of Admetus, king of 
Pberse in Thessaly, for nine years, and obtained for 
him Alceste in marriage. 
Xnialliunt/ Amathus, a city in the island of Cyprus, 
dedicated to Venus. 

>. Sntfaeell/ or SntfagutlSr privation, Mif-denial. 

Jtam6nt. The Muses, from the sweetness of tbeir 
songs, were called Camcenie. 

'. bat ,^(Ibf n(pi(l an Ui Sftfimn* ftomnveidien gefteti. 
The Olympic games at the Isthmus of Corinth, at 
which the victors were crowned, lasted five days, and 
occurred every^ fiftieth month, which period was 
termed an Olympiad. 

i. bag Sooe munUKr SfigrfuStdllt'inact. Bacchus, who 
first taught men the use of the grape, was represented 
on a chariot drawn by leopards, and surrounded by 
a multitude of Mienades, or Bacchantes, swinging the 
Thyrsus, which was entwined round with ivy and 
grapes, and shouting ' Evoe !' {Excellent my son I), 
the same exclamation with which Jupiter w ' 
Bacchus after his victory over the giants. 
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9. iarnalt trot trin ^Allidift Serippt. Deith, iccordias 

to the uidenta. wai the brother of Sleep ; be wai re- 
presented ai a, hsndMiiiie youtb, holding a revened 
torch in hl< hand. — See before, page Sa ; Lewing's 
treatiie, "Wie iit Alten dm Tod gebildet" (in hia 
worka, X. 103), and Herder'* " Z^Ureute Blatter" 
(ii. 273), give mote ample information on thig tub- 
Jert. 
SHAIeniiaeci xalet o/juitKe; itt Dttuf flirtnge ERiCb' 

ttTWagCi &c. — Minot, king of Crete, was after death 
a judge In the infernal regions with iGscus and Rha- 
damantbjs. 
US Ztixalfct \ttlfmolU Klage rCttirtc bfe Srnnnjtn. 
Orpbeui with hia Ijire descended to the shades below 
to bring back hia wife Eurydice ; his strains were so 
enchanting, that the Furies relented, and Pluto was 
moied to consent to the restoration of Enrydice. 

10, Qtbatttn, ihaiU; the gboiti or shades of the deceased 

wandered about in the aubtemneaa world. 
tCT ^SiaiiaUnttti the ehariateer — Apollo, who drove 

the BUQ-chanot. 
Cinu J @pitti Linos, an ancient poet and singer from 

TTiebes. 
in mUtfttne Utntt (inCt THhtatt. Alcestia laid down 

her life for her husband Admetus, king of Theasaly, 

when toU by an oracle that he would recover from 

a mortal diseaie if one of his friends died for him. 
frincn ^eunb tennt Ortflct aicbtr. The fHendship of 

Orestes and Pylades is proyerhial. 
C(ine ^fetlt ^\)ilVtttti Philoctetea was a renowned 

archei" in the Trojan war. 

11. iBollbringtri ai.-compliiher. 

btc SBitbttforbcctc btr Xcbttllf lit. the demander-back 
of the dead — i.e. Hercules, who led back Alcestis, 
Admetus' wife, from the lower regions. 

btt ©iticr ^Ue &C^aar, i. e. the gods of the lower 

buid! bit gluCtn.... bat SniUing^paar. Cutorand 
Pollux, soiu of Jupiter and Leda, were, for their he- 
roic deeda, placed as stus in the Zodiac ; the rise of 
that twin-constellation over a ship waa a «lgn of 
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safety, uid Cutor and PoUui were eoiuidered the 

tuteUiy goda of aeamen. 
12. Slftt^nalttr bet Staturr — the >g« when nature mu 

in its prime, vhen * youthful apiiit of beaut; and 

power animated it — the golden ^;e of the poets, 
autscftocbell/ extinct, depopulated. 
lebtnSreaimnS iBilbi— lit. life-warm picture, 
&t\tati the goddess of the Moon, drove about the fir- 

tnuueot in a chariot ; the Staia were her atteodaiiti. 

14. enlgbtleitr deprived of its divine character, of the pre- 

15. 'SM^ttilm'bikMdBffoetTy. 

miipie Itfetfen Sdinitbfn fiilt. The gods who 

peopled this world of imagination disappeared when 
that age of imaginary creation was put. 

16. Gtbttttlinei iife-iones; talien from a technical expres- 

sion of painters, 
SfftflUt, itream of time. 
^intuBi a mountain in Thessaly, regarded as the seat 

of Apollo and the Muses. 



attendacts 

giltfCeleldli fimilar to godi. 

itt 9itiit6 beil'gcn ®tttUh — the celebrated girdle of 
Venus, which imparted facsuty, grace, and elegance, 
even to the most deformed ; it excited love, and re- 
kindled past deaire. 

^nbarS ftolstn .fn^mntn. Pindar of Thebes, the sub' 
limest of the Greek lyric poets, lived about 490 B. C. 

Xrionf a celebrated lyric poet and musician of Lesboa, 
who lived about 62b B. C. 

^tlibiod, a famous Greek sculptor, who lived about 



■^^mtraj the goddess of day. 
|ilrttngotti god of ihepherdi. Pan. 
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30. JMe jtiinfiter. ~ The ArtUu. 

Althoug-h the reader wiU meet with some difficulty 
in understanding this poem, the critics have assigned 
to it a high rank, and usually classed it with the 
" Spanergang," which is considered a master-piece rf 
didactic poetry. The " Kvmtler" opens, in a series 
of beautiful images, an inexhaustible mine of thought, 
presenting, as in a dioramlc view, a. picture of the 
gradual development of Art : the Beautiful in Art 
forms a theme on which our poet loves to dwell. 
It bears, in plan and subject, some resemblance to 
the " EleuMcAe Fest" and to the " SpaziergoMg" 
treating of the gradual progress of civilisation. It 
consists of three portions : the first (v. I — 102), In- 
troduction ; the second (v. 103 — 350), the progress 
and development of Art ; the third (v. 351 to end), 
the dignity of Art, and duties of the artist. These 
general divisions, however, are closely, and almost in- 
separably, connected, 

^a[mtT\im\%i paim-branch, tbe symbol of peace. 

b(S Sa^r^unbdlS KeigCi the mdofthe century. ThU 
poem VB9 written in 1789. 

mit aufseCd;[D{rTieai ®inn, with open mind. 

t^aXaittli^i rich in deed), active. 

23(i:iDilb'run8f lavags state. 

©eirtfCTOurbej dignity of mind. 

bnneSuS'i^'i'B'the youth of tbe humui race coUec. 

VOlgciOj^Hc @etftttf frefemd (distinguished) mindt: 
iutelligences of higher rank in the scale of creation, 

lai OTorgintSDr beg ©iinen, Ifte morning-gale of 
beauty, i. e. the dawn of the perception oi genie of 
the Beautiful. 

bianeft iilr imperr. of tinbtinstHf t« penetrate, dne 
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DMS M itm 6aittnfIang....;umXieItg(ifE rd)tt)an0. 
The sense of this passage may be given thus : the 
irta prepared or led the humao mind to true reli- 

KtitJli vibration, trembling — (infinitive u nsubstan- 

tlTe). 
ffitttgelft, spirit of the universe. 
fid) f(l)iii(nfl(n }um ....(auffdjwingtn ju bem.,..)i 'i" 

raise himse(f up to the 

Sa^rtauftnttf mUlettmuma. 

tlicf un8 lietteni commanded (taught) ui to love. 

tin iOXliX @inRi a refined tense. 

ffiCiii^en treibenf to produce bloaiomi. 

&ttnt«b&^ati lit. stage of stars — the firmament. 

tine ®lom Don Orfonen/ a glory, or halo, of Orions. 

%t%ti existed, dignified. 

Ucania. Tiutb is here personified as Venus ITninia. 

mttb fie )um Sinbi &c., she becomes a chUd. that 
children may comprehend her. 

bet StttftaffEnbd the Creator. 

Vtttoittr banished. The poet calls cur present mortal 
conditiou a banishment from the presence of the 
Creator, from a former higher state of eiistence, to 
the return of ^hich the Genius of Art will serve us 
as a gui^. 

JttrtetTOonbj lit. prison-aall, fig. the visible ■world, to 
which man's perception is hmited. — The sweet illu- 
sions of Art serve to comfort us in our imperfect and 

^(iCflt SIJIort(uci)t (see before, page il), fig. religious 

persecutions, inquisitions. 
bai fie an fanften SSanttn Itnttt which it (art) 

guides by gentle bands. 
tnet^f^ei @e(elt, slavish guidance. 
Stfdilunecnf from fc^tingeni to vtnd. 
bai nine ©etftcTltbenj the pure spiritual (intelleetual) 

life. 
niebnE Zxitbi low impulse, desire. 
mta....mtf>tni placed under. 
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A KEY TO 

SlIfidfeHQer addreaaed to the votaries of Art. 

fltteuti from gdjwKlli to command. 
®lrid)inaf, lit. lymmitry, ftannonj), 
unetmelT'tn/ vnmeatured, boundlaa. 
nddift um i^n })tx, viz. ben miiin. 
®tftalten5(tr, host offarmt. 
QlUmtabatAti tlOBS-bondi, fetten. 
V. 116—138. Here begina the history of Art. 
IlWfreiill (ntgtgfnlommen, to rwrt awirfing-. 
fflilHtoft, power of forming, creative imagination, 
[(^uft .... nad), imperf. of nadifdiaffen* lo copy, imiiate, 
coanterfeit, 

auffangen/ to leize m. 

baS iBiitlfllj 'A« producing (infiniUve aa « substantive). 

@pit)traugt( prying- eye. 

umflrid t| lit. «n(toined round (as if with net-work). 

ijeirtrau(i4)e Otftalteni — Dtrtrauliiiif because man had 
made himself familiar with them as friends. 

tiettlttl)(n...btn!EalUinan( wobut* (it eu* entjfldL 

Having familiariaed bimaelf with these forms try 
Study, they revealed to him the charm of tbeir 

itX ObeliSIe.. .empot, then were raited tht Obelisk and 
the Pyramid; the Hermes-ataiue vxu treeted, and 
the pillar elevated. 

^Obetlo^i oaten Teed {ihepheriti flvte) — Virgil's 'p*- 
dli modulatus avena.' 

©iegetttattllf victoriota exploili. 

fcftaaii imperf. of nitclicni to rue, arite. 

fid) scnugr tuffdng lo himielf. 

Oftliett bU atone. It (viz. bai JCinb bfc gSttin^eif) 
loses its crown of individual beauty, because it must 
serve now as a part of a larger whole ; a aong, if 
beautiful as an independent piece of music, loses ita 
character of iruUvidual beauty, whm forming a part 
of a larger composition. 

(tci) anf^Iftfetif to join. 
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Schiller's poems. S7 

(muS) im ■^Utntieti terfUcEicnf fflwi vmitk in the 

hoit o/ herMi. 
SMonibef n name of Homer, who, ftccordiog to some, 

was bam in MEeonia ; or becnuie his fttber'B name 

ntsMaran. 
Zitanei the Titans, who disputed the thione with Ju- 

iHie(«n(4lQ(^((n/ gianf) battlet. 

nteibctlf to ckarm, delight. 

©inntnfdjlofi tleep of the JCTMW. 

fwlttroollf lit./uJJ liftoui. 

en^utllen, lit. ^n^ (fioK)/rom. 

®ti^xliibt, lit, iooe o/ JA« apirit: 

{lirtenlUbr A«rdnnrin's ioag,]itatiyrai ttmg. 

®(bantenmiirbe( dtgniJv of thought. 

(Sioxitf a glory, or rodtonct, like those BUrroanding the 
beads of saints in pictures. 

bcenntUr to turn (with desire). 

SRit^ftlfrOBtn. enigmittieal qaaKoM, problem. 

%%itf\6 !5!agen. Theapis va« an ancient Greek dra- 
matic poet, who represented his tragedies on a cha- 
riot; here figuratively for dramaJtc art. 

Sielltnlaufi caurie of the worldt. 

aj«li(J)l, for SBotftfjung. 
V. 237 — 2S5 refer to the poetical inference of immor- 
tality, from the fact that life on earth often presents 
no results. 

au$ @ietnmad)tf out of (^by) on^t «on poaer. 

t(B Scetnufi fdwaTjer Ocean. Avemua, a lake in 
Campania (Italy,), whose environs, gloomy and un- 
wholesome, exhaled pestiferous vapours. According 
to fable it waa the entrance to the subterranean 

^Ollurbtlbi image of PoUux — Castor and Follui, the 

twin-conatellatio a. 
"XXiifnti a name of Minerva ; her statue, by Phidias, 

ba< SobUbilbr the statue of Jupiter, by Phidias, at 
Olympia, a town in the western Peloponnesui. 
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A KEY TO 

Sd^tpfunsifcciir >phere of creation. 

fleiriligttm, from idtigen, lo ripen. 

tin IftnftU^ %\\, an oTt-created univene. 

mat i^n unttcbetr tehat Uvei round kiia. 

itinibaia, path of life. 

An ^tinonifnbocbi a itream of harmony. 

bi( .flUlbgitlinncn, tbe Graces. 

in tinantet Cdjioinbenr to melt or vaniA into one 
(mother. 

^OXmwitnTnttti Gg. empire of humony, or Bjmmetry. 

»0llu|h;eid)( »dy. volapttunuly, laxaruntaly. 

I){nfd)melienbi mating maati. fig. fainting. 

@Qtf)<re. VeDus was culled Cytheraa alter the island 
where ahe naa worshipped. 

tlin{hi^tnr to lean, oi repoae upon. 

(efciAatni or bebroiienr to threaten, menace. 

miC e^'tnem Septeti tdtk brazen iceptre, despotically. 

Stetnenboanii the ttarry arch (of heaven). 

QijOtttmotUi world ofthadoai (of fincy or fiction), 
v. 341 — 343 : im SBtaiifgettionte< ac. — in a bridal drew, 
i. e. even the fete of death is represented by you (ar- 
tiata) in the garb of beauty, a bridal dress—death ai 
a nuptial-feagt preceding a future better life. 

unetltei4t« ¥ai^if' inexorable Fate. The Pares, in a 
more limited sense, repiestuted the inexorable des- 
tiny of death. 

wit eurc Urnen, &<:.— i. e. as your uma hide tbe aspect 
of bones (ashes), so does your art invest care witb a 
magic lustre. 

^tlUbKfdleftlf mo^c light. 

f^autnoUeT ff^otf aw/ut fniin. 

un(lbfet)Iid)i immeaaarabla by the eye, vnbowuied, 

S^^ipfer^&nbei creative handt. 

btr @I(iff allegoiically for the decaying state of an- 
dent Greece and Grecian art. 

btt ec4icnli(/ the thintin^. Bg, the laoguiahing. 

bit ScbtnStDtUCi the wave (water) of life. 

jTOrimal Dtriingle fid) bit 3(it, &c— yfz. Brat in Italy, 
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whithei the Greeks fled from the Turks, and after- 
wards in Germnny at the R.eforniB.tioii * 

Mil iBartattn^eerfn, by barbaric kosii -~ the Turks. 
When, in the yesr 1453, Mohsmed conquered Con. 
stantjuople, disaoWing ilao (in 1464) theGrecJBD im- 
perial OKniarchy at Trebisond, man; ^eeiis fled to 
Italy, where tbey met with a friendly reception, 
eapeciaily from the Medici, and difi'used a love for 
Qreciao hterature and art. 

ben mttxt Epfetbianbf the but offering-brand, i. e. the 
last remains of Grecian art and culture. 

ICbenlilanb, the West. 

auf ^cSperien j ©iplbeti, Heaperia, the Weat, especially 
Italy. Compare Vii^il («n. i.) 

Deti^ngte SI£llt)tn 3onieiiJr thus may be called the 
works of Pettaich, Dante, Boccaccio, &c. 

SoniOf ■ district in Asia Minor, the seat of higher Cul- 
tivation in Greece. Homer was of Ionia. 

gKUbtnffiltt./uinwi of jay. 

hti I'tntdiS frtigeflfb'ne HSa^nen, the freed wayi of 

thought (inflnitive aa a substantive). 
fiegtufenU ^Aatttn. Pfean, a song of victory; here, 

the applause of partisans. 
SJlbntrtlo^lt/ mercenary pay — inferior pay or reward. 
|(eUnbilbenbi Mui- (mtnd-) forming, 
triitgen, to amguer, to obtain by effortt. 
iUUi^m la ripen to. 
Umtirtifen. to endrde, to enaimpau. 
IBlumeiilcittti lit. Jloteerladder — meaning the career 

open to Genius in art. 
baS i&tigtte ^enfdienalteTr the last age <4 maniani, the 

last generation ; )fing|l stands here in the sarde sense 

as in bcT jfingfic %agi the la»t day (of the world). 
jDi(l)ttri(t)iDungi poetic flight. 
SiQpda I Urania. Venus Cypria and Venus Urania, with 

the crown of stars [geurrCrane)i here personifled as 

the symbol of Beauty and of Truth united. 
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) A KEY TO 

UlpiTtnf Mn 0o^n....3ouil Xoditei;. TelemachuB, 

«he[i in aesrch of his fntber Ulysies on hia return 

fromTroj, was accompaDied bf Minerva in tbe sbape 

of Mentor. 

V. 443 — 4B7. Conclusion of tlie poem, reminding; ar- 

titVi of tbe dignity of their vocation, nod eibortiog 

them to buTDOny in puraaing tbe great aim to which 

Providence has called them. 

btt JCamtntn (or Qaminen) @^or. Cam<EnEe, a name 
given to the Muaea. 

fuii%ttiaTr[...in btm Stfonger &c. Tiie power of tong 
(poetry) his ever proved effective ^vnst the ene- 
miea of IVuth. 

(tltt^tn, (0 ariie. 

Siegeflttangi nnmd of victory, victor-ihoul. 

{am ®tra^[«n|i6 btt 66tl)|lfn ©rijine, lit. to the ra- 
diant-ieai of the higheii beauty, viz. Urania, tbe pro- 
totype of Truth and Beauty united. 

tt^tbtt taii.-.Aiiti (Uten ^cilenlaufi raise yourselves 
above (be in advance of) your time, the time in which 
you live. This reminds us of the lootto on tbe me- 
dal to the memory of Beethoven : 

ibtn (iiclil tit gni iiTfldwt TVI41." 

fttn bSmm'te fdjon in euirtm Epieflf 'f &c- — the dawn 

of a brighter light reflected in the artisf s mind, 
ftebrn mtlben @Era^len, — the seven primitive colours 
by whose union is composed ^hite ; subsequently 
described as tbe 1, ftebtn 9!tSenbDScn{lta^lenj" or 
seven rsys of the rainbow. See also Schiller's 
" Briefe von Julius an Raphael," contaioing an alle- 
gorical eiplaiution of the same subject. 



31. 2)ie betliljnite %ta\l-—TAe Celebrated lady. 

In this satirical description of a " literary lady," 
the poet's meaning will scarcely be niiaunderstood ; 
no man ever appreciated more justly or fiilly the 
value of a refined and cultivated mind in woman, than 
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Schiller : but no man could better distingiuBli the 
true and genuine from the borrowed and superficial 
glitter of vanity and pretension. It ia the harmony 
which ought always to exist between the ment^ 
and moral character, between internal and outward 
grace, that alone can testify true female worth, and 
exercise that real chtmn to which the heart pays ready 
homage. 

bdne Unsefrtue. thy unfaitl^flit (^cimsart'). 

IGSdtj the BaltK, pioperl; the nune of two stialtt in 
the Bnltic. 

apenninenmanb; the wail of the Jpmninea. 

Satcritabt btr !Ci)Db»i/ i. e. Ptrii. 

&IXbtXli ihopa, Tiz, booksellera' shops. 

CidlUlflK^tf iionically tchoolboi/, pedant, 

{Mfe (4)aftnfu$)r han (Aare's/oof)— a uU; fellow, fop, 
coxcomb, coward. 

lunltti^ttTliC^/ adv. criticaliy.afta- the manner ofcritici. 

9)5iUft(t/ PhiliiliTif, a cant term wnong Btudeots. 

tin fdnnuti'eci: Zti^mi^i a mean critic. Aristarchua, 
a celebrated critic at Alenuidria — applied in general 

^rangcTf piaory. 

nirntnC (te topograp^ifd) aufi tunityi (depict*) iw 

t^pographicaily. 
alt 9tinonB 3)tann, aa husband of a Ninon ~ Ninon de 

I'Enclofl, whose beauty and talents attracted the ad- 

miiatioD of tbe court of Louis XIV. 
9tarotifdlt/ Faro-tablet. Faro la a game of huard. 
SXoIIenluCf lit. cure by (the im of) whey, fig. a journey 

to a wateriog- place, 
blau'n unb fltlbcn Siidtnr i. e. poat-men. 
unfranlirtt ^ictCf unpaid poit-pocite'i. 
fignirtr oMreuei. 
JtinbttftubCf nariery. 
^Utjtifd), dremng.labte, toilet. 
jimaiiatni female Cupidt. 
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A KEY TO 

ieSmbm, lit. tlrvcture of the lock*. 
SKittt)Iiilapenf hired tackeyi, aervantfl or rbotmen. 
81(1(1) Stmt on, Barm of the Empire. 
bemul^DoH, humbly. 
got, /op. 

tnitjurpeitttif to ifin« wAtk. 

Sober, plur. pantgyri^i. 

Kwrenpdner, wine of Niermttein (on the Rhine). 

tin SHiinenfpiel, a grimace. 

3a6eltuf, caU of jot/, ikouts of jubilee. 

6innBebl(f)t, epigram. 

^(irmsnC, JCaiHbab, two celebrated German vatering- 

Stlcbrit&ttn, pntotu lif celebrity. 
Slitttljalir, honey. year of maniage. 
OUTgetiantt Sinn, open lenu or mind. 
^ecitnfeglerin, the heart-captivating (fem.) 
6t(ltn()armonie, harmony of inula or mind», lympathy. 
ein fd)in(r ®eiff, a 'iei.ejpril.' 

Aattenliaue, card-houte, Rg. unaubstuitial fabric. 

bctseinenBiDectt), deplorable. 

SffionnetOUfd), infomcaiion 0/ de«r*'. (isiij-AtfW iWu- 

niid)lri(3)(''/ to "■«? f^flef- 

QigtbcctHj Venui, ao called horn an UlaQd where ahe 



32. ©net jungen greunbfn in6 ©tammbuc^. — 

To a Young Friend, (written) in her Albttm. 

It is supposed, that these lines were addressed to 
Charlotte tod Lengefeld, whom Schiller married af- 
terwards. Her appearance at the court of Weimar 
was against his wish, and he tries to dissuade her 
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from encountering the dangers to the peace ( 
innocent mind, attending a life at court 



33. I)ic ffiegegnung. ~ The Meeting^ 
The poet sings of the delight attending true love, 
and the reward of constancy ; the Genius of Love 
triumphs over outward Fortune : — 

„Kut 8ie6t barf b(r eiebe SBIumen 6t€(i)en," 
or, aa Biii^er saya — 

„«i(bE nl^rei ®e"flenlitbe." 
St. 1. KmAxt^i mrrmmded, 

ncllullooIleS ©tautll, iwlupluoui awe. 

bit @ait(n anjufdilagttlr to itrike the chords, to poetize. 

2. unfltatmt/ wnforeboded — tones undreiimt of. 

3. tnattgltic^f angeUike, angelic. 
Ust, features. 

nfHtien, to reach flying, tofti/ up (c 

34. %n emnw. — To Emma. 
Reflections on inconstancy. 

St. i. nebelflrau,misiy-ffros— iniKbtlerauftgernefinremoie 
distance. 
3. .&tmmel6fllut, heavenly glow. 



35. SMS ©e^eimnig. — I»e Secret. 
The happiness of love consists in the secrecy which 
frees it from envy and jealousy. 

»Cie SBed will nit HI &liid trlauben, 
ms SBeule imcb eS nui: gcgafdic." 
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St. 1. Iei«« for leife. 

fSaiimitlti beech-tent, arbour of beeches. 
4. Uxt auf ben ^t\jfa Eommt't Qt\^lidjtn, i> 
loftly an tiptoe. 



36. 2)ie erroattung- — The Awaiting. 
bU Knmutilfha^lenbef lit. the grace-beaming fair. 
@(I)ni(ic4eI[{ifl(j cartiiing breezes. 
ben putpunottien gloir the purple (red) veil (of the 

evening sky). 
8au[(l)(V, listener. 

{)e{peTi Hesperus, the evening star. 
Sreblidenb, hither looking. 
Silberteid), silver-pond. 
&ptinMUtUi fountain. 
btt aSeftf the tceilem breeze. 
Calibaang, shaded walk. 
Dcn bet eignen Riille fc^wet, Amuj/ 6;/ its own fulness— 



fdiiniffiien fi4...i>ie Ael(i)e fdioni &c. Someaoven 
□pen their leaves only at twil^ht (iOAmmtt[t(fetJi 
closing them again at daybreak. 

Sacu email b, yew-hedge, 

Silbet: nefenloSf unreal images, phantoms. 

6d)atteng[&lf fig. imaginary happiness. 



37. Ilet Jtbenb- — The Evemnff. 
This little poem is one of great beauty and simpli- 
city. 

finfe. ftta^lenber ®otti *c. — addre«sing Phcpbua, or 
Apollo, who in bis aun-charlot ruled day and night. 

S^etiSi a goddeaa of the sea, often confounded with 
Thetis, her grandmother, the greatest of thege deities. 
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38. ©e^nfudjt. — Longing. 

The mind of the poet is full of deep longing after 
an ideal world, rising above the aurrounding realities 
of sense. 

St. 1. M(frt Scales, i. e. of the ewth. 
linnt' iit) bot^, unmw / cvuid • 
XBXt fft|If' i* mid) beglfi(!t, Amo happy Iihouldfeel. 
3. ^mmtltr\Xl)ihearenli) tranqvillity, peace of tMivfn, 
I u bringtOf to conchy to. 

3. »ic fdt6n mug fit^'d tiee^tni hoa AeRghtfvX it mint be 

to tcalk about. 
ttstaafitn, to shuddtr. 

4. ^\xnbttUMi)i land qfieonder, fairy-land. 



39. Det ?)il3tim. — TAe PiVjmw. 

This resembles the preceding poem in its allegori- 
cal foETD, and expresses a similar idea. The poet 
concludes with the diacouragirig reflection, that in his 
pursuit of an ideal object he seems to be embarked 
on a boundless ocean, where he is as distant as ever 
^m the haven which his imagination presented to 
his mind. 

St. 2. mit JCinteclinllr vtith a child-i mind, with an innocent, 
jOTful mind. 

3. tin bUn!US (SlaubOlgWOrtr a dark (indejlnite) toord of 

belief. 

4. ^fotterii mncient dative-form for ^fcttt. 

9. hat Siaxti the Fonder— the he&ven Co which he aspired 
(an advcibial subatantive). 

40. ajte Sbeflle. — 7%* IdeaU. 
This title " can hardly be given by a single word, un- 
less perhaps by 'Idealities,' nor without a periphrasis. 
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As will be seen by the poem, it means generally, the 

creatioDB of Fancy— the imaginary views we have 
of things in early life. Though, perhaps, this title 
might have been better chosen ; as the piece is 
essentially in praise of Friendship and Occupation, as 
sources of enjoyment less fallacious and subject to 
disappointment, than those suggested by the young 
and inexperienced mind." — (The Song of the Bell, 
and other Poems of Schiller. London, 1888). 
St. 3. ^flmation, or SJosmaliini see page 17. 

mit SUbeSarmtlli with anat of love. 

mit 3u0(nblu(l( wM youthful joy. 

4. %\am,mtntAlbt, ardent fedingt. 

baS ®cf Itnloftf the fvul-leu, iDanlmate. 

5. eS b(t)nte mitf &c @(^aIL Tbe construction is : ti 

ttEintc bie enge Stuft ein ItciBrnt %l\ (urn) (erauSs 
jUtrelenin bafl 8eben,&c. — (iere (tAen) op«MrJl(J 
ttrife expanded my narrow breatt, in order to itep 
forth into life in action and tconJ, in image and toimd ; 
the sense is : I liad farmed an idenl world (ltti$ltlh 
mi) witbin me, which 1 strove to realise as man (in 
. K^al unb SBcrt), and as poet (in fflilb unb ®d)all). 

7. ilUni aSagen, chariot of life. In ancient works of 

art, youth is represented entering the road of life on 
a chariot drawn by lions, and surrounded b; at- 
tendant Genii. 

8. uHfleRilltf unjtteneSerf. 

9. otljuMnelli mucA (do rapiiUy, too loon. 

10. bi8 ium fiTijiern ^aaii i. e, the pnve. 

1 1 . ffi(((feifliaun8( employment, activity. 

He iu bem SaUf &c ftttii>t, which to the ttntetwe 

of eternity (the plans of Providence) adda only grain 
by grain (little h]p little), but strikea qff (pajs) the 
great debt of time, minutes, dayi, yeari, — Time being 
represented as a d^t which man is to pay off by ac- 
tiyity. 

Additional Wordaofthe Fir»l Edilisn. 

umlaQCrtf aunvunda, etKompaiaea. 

i!iel(enln(i«i, loads (weights) ofrocka. 
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41. Xx& 9Babd)en8 Stla^i. — The Maiden's 
Complaint. 
This beautiful little song, from its simplicity and 
deep feeling, is a gem amoDgst Schiller's minor 
poems, and a general favourite. Tbe two first 
strophes are sung by Thekla in the third act of the 
" Piecolomini." 
St. 1. ®td)aalbi nat-/orett. 

4. bad fQgeile @tIQi2> &c- The follawing lines oF Goethe 
express a aimllir meaning : — 
r/£nAirt win, ttoffxt niiiXf 



42. 2)et Sungling flm ®a^e. — The Tmtth at the 
Brook. 

St. 3. isai foU in{r....firatnmtn/ aftchat u>e ihaii be to mt. 
&i}atttn\nli, phanlom. 



43. 2)ie ®un|l beS Zuitnhlid$.-~The Favour of 

the Moment. 
All untimely exertion is fruitless ; it requires the 
tud of favouring circumstances to render it availing. 
Goethe also, in his " Conversations with Eckermann," 
remarks, that reflectioa and the power of perception 
require a favourable moment. This perception and 
knowledge are not at our command, because indepen- 
dent of the will. We have only to regard the de- 
velopmeut of thought, and frequently a thought which 
we have long sought and waited for, will unexpectedly 
and forcibly present itself to the mind. 
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48 A KEY TO 

St. 1. fRti^ni bete meaiiB eydu 0/ tong*. 

2. 3o(l( tribute. 

3. Wai ftommt (Si what availt it. 

4. ^tavcttUttltHi fliU of ^^t^flamed tnlh) enthuiiam. 
unetgiel, vndeiighted, wngraUfied. 

6. con 6ein fllletttflen SJltbin, from the vayfint emit- 

£i(l)tset!an!tr a thaugbt u euddea and clear as light. 

7. in Urn Souf itc ^actn, i. e. in the course of time. 

Hone, or Hours, deities ot the seasons, 

8. Sonnenblidi lun-g-lance. 

gartHlttppiil)/ corpet 0/ co/ourt, here used for the r«in- 

3riSr the ambassadress of the gods, who glides along od 
the r»inhow, to eiecuie the commands of the deities, 
particularly of Juno, behind whom she is sitting. 
FiguratiTely used for the rainboiE. 



44. S3crstfeb- — Mountain Song. 

The descriptive allusion of this song to some of 
the picturesqne scene^ of Switzerland, will best be 
understood by those wno have visited that romantic 
country. 

St. 1. ^d^Mnbliijt, or \^ti^nbtlnb, cauiing giddineti. 

bie Stitfenr i. e. the gigantic roclis or mountain*. 

itvAn, in Switzerland thi« is a corrupted e 

for Gannncr aoalanche. 



45. ■©« ^Clpenidget.—TSe HtmUman of the A^. 

This is one of the latest poems which Schiller 
wrote, perhaps hia very last, of the year 1804. The 
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ballad ia founded on a tradition, which la told in the 
Talley of Ormond, in the Pays de Vaud, 

St. 1. SSanft/ for SRanb (Ufet), the margin, bank. 
2. Cuftgifangr mxTthfal song. 

4. mit gSinbeefdindle, with wind-tike vdocitg. 

5. Zoitibo^tni dealh-bow, dealk-brxuging bow. 
e. bev ©rat, the ridge, c-ige. 

1. gflfenfpalte. de/i, cfttum d/o rocft. 

b(i: ffleigtealte, the old man of the mountain — moun- 
tain-spirit. 

46. J)itl)l)ramtc. (This poem was first entitled 
„Xitr SSefud).") 

A Dithyrambus, in its ori^nal signification, was a 
hymn in praise of Bacchus ; afterwards also of the 
other gods ; thence every ode was so called which 
contained an elevated flight of imagination. 
St. I . P^ii\li, or Apollo, the god of muaic and poetry. 

2. iit^^aXti thedriak.cup. 

3. ^ibtt the goddess of eternal youth, aod cup-bearer of 

the gods. 



47. JJie Oier aBelfalf«.— Tfte Four Ages of the 
World. 
St 3. iU{ammtnqtiaUtt, folded together, intriCRCe. 

4. bet ttpnbtnbe @p()I1 beS 3eu8( i- e. Vulcan, the god ot 
fire and of works of art in metal. Our poet alludes 
here to the shield of Achilles, made by Vulcan. 
StttatatrtiS, rircte of Stan, the Zodiac. 

6. nfl rtgirrtr SSatUtnufi, &c. Under the reign of Saturn 

'was TBE GOLDEN AoE, When men lived without care, 
and enjoyed the greatest happiness. 

7. The Heroic Age. 

ScomantecS Btlbi Scamander, a river near Troy. The 
poet alludes to the Trojan war. 
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B. Thi EaA OF Gbician Ast. 

(nlbliil)t(i Su:.—from itrength iprang grace ; ntU^n, 

to bloom from, to arite. 
@bttttQtlilbti [itinne (god-lihe} ereatimu. 
tt^vtt nit/ fbr te^ret nfe tciebci (iurAd) . nsfn- relunu 
back. 
9, 13, & 11, The Chbibtian Age, and the Middle Aqk. 
■^tmtneUtliranr heavenly throne. 
Sungftau So^m >OT o/lAe Virgin — Jesua Christ. 

10. 3l)9Ciibwt(ti youthful teorld. 

ltd) jetgd^eln/ to lacerati hinuelf by caitigalion. 
ttsacldixtl, jouited in toumamenti. 

11. 8i(brttt«U(, Iiwe-trutA. 

12. UtnptCfeten/ to twine round, to unite. 
Sugenbf^eiHr appearance qfymilh. 



48. q>unfcblfel). — Punch-Smg. 
Life has ita bitter and sweet ingredieata, ita ad- 
muture of joy and sorrow. The spirit is the eaaence 
which gives life to existence. The word „ ^Uirfcfe, " 
punch, IB derived from the Sanscrit pancha, i. e. five ; 
in the East, as in Europe, this mixture generally 
consists of five iogredients ; the poem mentioaa only 
four. 



49. 3£n We greunbe. — To the {my) Friends. 

There may have been happier times, which have 
paased, and given place to those of modem prosaism. 
There may be happier climes, where a blue sky 
stretches its canopy over nature ever smiling and 
fair. In Rome the greatest monuments of art fill the 
soul with higher thoughts and feelings than wealth 
can produce. Nevertheless, we who live in modem 
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times, and in a northern clime, have onr enjoymenta ; 

and in all ages, and in every land, the poet and the 
artist exalt the pursuits of life, and create a world of 
imagination, unsubjected to the shiftings of time — a 
norld which never grows old. 
St. 1. tjol^btg&nfKgt, highlj/ favoured. 

btt eebenbe ^Ot SJteAt, t\e UiAng u in the right, v'a. 
when disputing with the dead. 

2. ttritgtHifti/or-iraiieHed; in mHtQtta^t. he who hot 

travelled far, 
abet i)at StatuCf bat if nature has. 
VAxb bit 3Kgi1^ei if the myrtle becomst, &c. (fo) QT^ 

netboeb.... 

3. QcuntnUlb, image of the tan. 

4. (Sngtl^pfOTtei the gate of the astle of St. Angeto st 



50. ^unft^lieb (fm Slotben ju ftngen).— PancA-5o(iy 

{to be nmg in tke^ North). 
St. I . SSfttagflfonnei noon-day rm — the sun of the south. 
3. gtnecquell, lit. ipriny of fire. 
trp|tallen|tllf dear ai crystal. 
8. ^mxat\ti<ibt, gifX of heaven. 



51. Slabonwf ifdjC SSobtenflage. — Nadowetnan* 

The spirit of this wild dirge is characteristic of an 
uncivilized and barbarous people ; it breathes the very 
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Spirit of savage melancholy. Goethe expressed in 
strong- t«rms his admiration of this poem, in a con- 
versation preserved in Eckermann's " Gesprdche mil 
Goethe." He considers it to rank among Schiller's best 
poems, and wished that its author had written many 
more like it : nevertheleas some of Schiller's nearest 
friends objected to its wanting the impress of his pe- 
culiar spirit. II 3(t' niftn @ut!rr" says Goethe, i, man 
^t con fcinen ^eunben su Uibrn ge^abt 1 — ZaWtt tsod) 
.^um&olbt audi an mctnec 3>aral^a" (speaking of the ce- 
lebrated poem of ' Hermann und Dorothea,') >• baf (« 
bei btm UeftctfoUe btr JCrifarr (u btn aSaffen etgriffen un& 
bt:einEtefd)Iag<n tiabt ! Unb bed)> o^ne ymt ^^qc i|l bet Q^as 
xaiXn iei adfCTOTbentlii^tn SJZ&bdxnfii nie 1t( ju biefrt 3eft 
onb unttr bitfen Umfi&nbcn ied)t roax, fogleit^ vnmijltt, unb 
fit Ttnlt in bit 9iei^ bcs Otenbiinlif^n ^trab. ^bei @it 
Wtrbtn bti iwiWtem 8eb(n Immer mf(|t finb(n« nrie iwnigt 
fflenfc^en fStiig ftnb ^d) auf ben Su$ gu \t^ivi wai fe^n 
mu^r unb Dielme^i tSMt nut immct loA loben unb ba§ ^eci 
Doca<brad)t mijlen woncRi waB i^ncn \t\bix gem&S ift. Unb 
bat waxta bt< SBeflen/ unb ®ie mi%tn nun benlmi wit efi um 
bit tDitinungtn bti 3Saf[e autfat)/ unb wit man tigentUcf) 
immer attein flanb." 

St. 3. ifugrn, fallfn^tll;, «yei eiear a> thoie of the falcon. 
4. Sloat^i'S''"''^^' 1 stag with horns of twenty branches 
or uitlers. Huntsmen reckon the age of a stag by 
the number of these brani^hes ; a " Zicanzig-ender" 
means a stag in the full vigour of life. 

11. g(inbeS!opf I ieaii o/ Me enemy. 

12. ritblid) tiralilen, to beam a reii colour — alluding to the 

custom of the Indians of painting their bodies. 



52. 2)a6 ©itgeSfeft. — The Feast of Victory. 

The subject of this poem is the conquest of Troy. 
We may suppose the city to have fallen : the shouts 
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of the conquerors aad the lamentationa of the van- 
quished are beard mingling everywhere around. NeB- 
tor invites to a feast of wine and song, to banish the 
sad remembrance of those who have fallen ; but 
Ulysses predicts evil, and that danger yet awaits 
those who return safely to their homes. — It appears 
to be a bold attempt of the poet, to extract and recast 
in the form of a song, a fr^ment of a great epic 
poem. The individuality of character in the latter is 
necessarily last, and many critics have objected to the 
mingling of the classical character of Homer's narra- 
tive with the spirit of modem song-romance, as dis- 
cordant and inappropriate. 

St. 1. $)tiania SStfttf i. e. Tro;. Paris, the sen of Priam king 
of Troy, h&d carried off Helen, the conaort of king 
Menelius of Sputa, upon which all Greece, under 
the command of Agunemnon, king of Mycena and 
brother of MeneUus, undertook &n expedition to 
Troy, and conquered and destroyed that town about 
the year 1184 B.C., after a ten years' siege. 
ficgtitTUnltni drunk tnith victory. 
.^ellteponlOJ SilTanbr the Hellespont, a small strait, 
which separates Europe from Asia, near which Troy 
was aituated ; now the atraiia of the DardaDellea. 

2. Stojetinnett/ Trojan wraimi. 

SSt^gefflna/ woe-song. 

3. JCalcl)aff a priest and seer in the Greek army before 

Troy. 

^Oila*, Minerva. 

SSogtnsiirlel/ gir^e of unna. In the Homeric agea 
the world was considered a hollow globe, divided into 
two portions by the flat disk of the earth : around 
the latter flowed the river Ocean. — {See SeigMley'i 
Mulhohigy, p.32). 

StUfii ttie Greek name of Jupiter. 

S(l)rttftnf enter, tender af terrori. 

Xtgil, the shield of Achillee. 

4. KtteuS ®<]f)ni Agamemnon. 

Sfamanbere Z^a\, Somander, a river near Troy. 
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. ^le nidit, &c. Tbe hero (Ulysses) here foretells the 
fate swaiting Agamemnoii, who, when anived st hU 
borne, wu uiusinated by his futhlesa wife Clytem- 

^(imjUg/ return home. 
fptadi'fif for fo fprad). 
lUqf. The domestic {Me» of LDpset and Agunemnon 

are here contrasted. Clytemnestra becune faithless 

to her consort soon alter bis departure; Penelope 

remained faithful during the twenty yettn of Ulysses' 

■bsence. 
;. bee TiUibi i.e. Menelaua, king of Sparta, vrho at the 

conquest of Troy regained possession of his consoit 

Helen. 
^a^itilMti laghly happy, with great dellgbt. 
in '^imtntlttl&^eni in heaven^ heighti. 
ht& jttonibenj i. e. Jupiter, the SOD of Chronos (Saturn}. 
@afteJTed;t (@aftTtd)t)' '•nf "/ hoipitalily, by which 

the safely of a guest was held sacred. 
'. DtI(U$ topfrer @a^ni i. e. Ajai Oileue, one of the 

Greek chiefs of Locris, a country in central Greece ; 

not to be confounded with Ajai, the ran of TeUmon 

of Salamis, of whom mention is made in tbe next 



Xtlttftttej one of the Greeks before Troy, tUitii^ished 
as much by his uglinesi at by his depravity. (Iliad, 

ii. 212aeq.) 
itUniXooi, lit. the lot eftyfe. 
. joEict JCritgottfi^Ungt bieSefttnr&c. This is spoicen 
by Teucer, son of TeUmon king of Salamis, and 
brother of Ajax. The latter was the biuTest of the 
Greeks next to Achilles, and had given proofs of his 
valour in single combat with Hector in ^bt of the 
Trojana, when they endeavoured to bum the Greek 

Uatb ber fdi^ne ^eil )U 'S.'ijtM. On the death of 
Achilles, the amia of that hero were aiijudged to 
Ulysses, and Ajai killed himself from disappointment 
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and rage — a scene beautifully described in Ovid's 

Metamorpboaei. 
bet SSieigeaanbte, the very adroil one. 
tntraffi, lorn away. 
9. gitft.. ..beSSOdni. The ancients made a libation, bf 

emptying a cup of wine on the ground, tis an offering 

to the godb 
SUtftoUrOi Neptolemus was a son of Achillea, 
toicb unfttrtUc^ (tpn im gttb,— the whole Iliad being a 

glorification of Achilles. 

10. bet ettbdit &mmtn, i.e. the voices of the captive 

Trojan women. 

Sotin bffi Xpbeufi. Tydeua' son who here eitolls the 
fame of Hector, is Diomedes, king of Argos ; he 
united, according to Homer, the valour of Ajai with 
the sagacity of Odysseus, and was a formidable foe 
to tbe Tr<qanB. 

.^MaltStCr houte-aitan. 

1 1 , 3ttftffc. ...ittbxti tKtnftiitnalttr fal). Nestor, king of 

Pylos in the Peloponnesus, a wise and eloquent old 
man ; be bad seen three generations (each reckoned 
at thirty yean) when he joined the expedition to 
Troy. (Iliad, i.24Seeq.) 

[cfAt ben laubbetr^niten £8<d)er bet betf)r&nten ^u 
lubai offer the foliage-WTeathed cup to the tearful 
Becuba (the wife of Priam). 

Xrant ber Babe (SranI bee Sabungi Sabetcanf), drink 

Iff com/art. 
IS. beitn nad) Wiobt, &c., (see before, p. 30). Notwith. 
standing her extreme grief for the loss of her children, 
as Homer relates, she did not refuse to take food. 

fe|t9e&(Uintf lit. /oil banned [held in baniihmeni) . 

fortgtiV&tjUi &c., teahed atoay — drowned in forgetful- 

13. bit Se^erin, the prophetess — Cassandra, daughter of 
Priam and priestess of Apollo. 
ane Qlitnscbitn, all grsalneuei of earth. 
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53. ^lage bet 6eK§. — Complaint of Ceres. 

The beautiful story of Ceres and Proserpina is well 
known*. Schiller's explanation of this fable differs 
from that of the ancienta. With them, Persephone 
was the emblem of the ^rminating plant ; in Schiller's 
poem, the plant and its life are a symbol of the 
daughter of Ceres, and are represented as a connect- 
ing link between the empire of death and that of life. 
In autumn the grain is confided to the earth, where 
it remains concealed till the ensuing- spring reproduces 
it to light and life. This poem beautifully expresses 
■the feelings of the heart, and softens the severity of 
affliction. It produced a powerful and soothing effect 
upon the sorrows of Schiller's friend, Sophie laBoche, 
for the death of her son. Herder extols the beauty 
of its verses, which, he aiud, were interwoven like 
threads of silk and gold. 



linbeicblfte ^t\Xti unclovded Zmt. Zeus, or Jupiter, U 

often uied for the atmosphere. 
Xusen trtibtn/ '" ihoel forth bwb, lo bud. 
iat Sttiii the twig. 
in btm .^in trwadjcn iieiai xmgs awaken in the 

pave (in the return of spring), 
bie Crcabe fpnd)ti Etc., i. e. the hills ore covered with 

verdure. (Seehcfore, p.30). 
. fmi)(nb(MarcMsg- (for my child). 
£itaa(.^(Iiog),the Suo-god. Cei^a hid piuyed Helios 

to BBsist her in searching for Proserpina. 

. ctcfg |16|I in Sia^n oom SanbCi &c., i. e. the boat of 
Charoo, who conducted the shades of the dead over 
Styx to the other world. 

• II li pnltll} reiaUd Id Ecl«tatlej'i iinaU Hrtknltigi. 
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. ant |>5tt6a"( &tammt, &c., 0/ the race 0/ Pyrrha. 
(See before, p. 16). 

Soaij ^auii ie- Olyropus. 

^acjen. The ParcEe, the three goddeseei of Fate and 
Deaih, who presided over the destinies of msnkind. 

ftitg' id) ^il)/ thither liErntd deacend. 

^irx\ittxiu, i. e. Proserpina, 
. ti)ea....nianbt' cc(3euS)f(in beflliidtte jguupt. Ju- 
piter had no power over Orcus, the empire of Pluto. 

ber ®d)[uS (SiW\xi), the decree. 

bie.,..iie^t, till the dork night of Orcus shall change 
into the light of heaven, -— i. e. never. 
. SSertumnu*/ the god of nature and the aeagoDB, repre- 
sented as K youth with a cornucopia in bis hand; 
he was properly an Etruscan god, unknown to the 
Grecian Olympus. 

fint i^'i (n bfe IStit, &C. Immediately under the 
aurhce of the earth begins the dominion of the lowei 

. ffibtt/ftc. Theconstruction i8,(n)enn)b«....iUi:M= 
mvt, (bann) ntcbf &c. 
^ottn. The Horc, the goddesses uf the teutons. 
bat Zebu, i. e. the leed-com. 



54. I)a3 eUu^fcl)e %t^.~The EleuMnian Feast. 

The goddess of the feast solemnized eveiy year at 
Eleusis, is Ceres, the goddess of agriculture. 
St. I. S^anen (or fiotnblumtn), eom-floiDen. 
bit SBtii^mtrin, she, the lamer. 

2. JXcoglob^ter a shepherd- people of Ethiopia, who dwelt 

3. baflfi(....nieil<i&c., i.e. tetn Dbbac^ bed SSeiwcilcM 

ift ibt enoi^rt. 

4. libt (labtt) (in* imiiles, i» inviting. 

nuC aufi *c. The conBtmction is, not m(nfil)Iid|(« 
®ebcin bontt auf giieiidien ^Itirtn. 
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5, ft^6nfleffalf (filba^t^alttt'), beaulifMy formed. The 

gods, according to the nncients, were modeJs of that 
ideal beaut;, of wbich the human fonn wu an im- 
jierfect image. 
' ^(ilDOt^lOtr homeUis. 

6, mit ffBunb«arm€n, unth icowter- (producing) arnu. 

7, Seiteni foi 2at)regieiten. 

tm melobifc^tn @efansi i.e. the mueic of tbe spheres. 
(Seetheeiplinationsto the " Lied von der Gtacke.") 
e. tin ©ilteihilbi a godlike form. 
©itatSmo^li feast of viclory. 
\im%^\m,fiUed vnth blood. 
9. Zitittma^Ui tiger-repaatl. 
10. liRetliitat^timurderotittceapon. 

nlmml Don iifiti &TanitS Spi^Ci &c. The head of 
Ceres was entwined with a wreath of ears of corn. 
U- a'l^oialiif<irthv>it\, instantly . 

13. Vax/ the eagle, one of Jupiter's attributes. 

14. b&fletgebunbdif darknea-bound, confined in dsikaeis, 

15. 2tltfflifi/ the goddeas of justice — the symbol of order. 
®cenjt Sttin (®c&niflHn)i froundory itone, ot land- 

16. bti ®oIt bit (S^ti the god of the forge — Vulcan, to 

whom was attributed the imention of the art of 

forging metals. 
«pnbunflSveid)i inventive, ingeniota. 
^aitffXt^Xt I highly learned, experienced. 

17. UStndDa V*l "«' oHiH' Minerva waa the patroness 

of all the arts of peace. 
®JtC(tf)(er, hoat afgadi — all the gods. 

18. unb (!* lend bit ^ertfd)et(d)cittej &c., and she directs 

her ruler -footatept through the wide level of the field, 
she bends the country to her wishes, 
bet ®tlnigotti the bmindary god, Triptolemus. 

19. XctfRliSr or Piana, the goddess of the chase, 
aigetfplef , hunter's spear. 
gict)lenwatbi pint-forest. 

go. b(t flKKbdrinitt ®ott, the reei-garlandei god, m. 
riTcr-god ; they were represented with an oar or 
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a g&rUnd of reed* 

SXa^tgtbet, avfhoritative (lit. might-) command. 
at ld<l)Ie(fa)iirit(ii ©tunben, the light-girded Hmti, 
Horse, the eoddcsacs of the diviaione of time. 
31. b(ii3Stt[9otl....mttb(eSribcntcS®to9f i.e. Neptune 
with the Trident, the emblem of his dominion over 
tbeaes. 

OtbgenVpei eaTth-tktleton. 

^ttnMi Mercury. 
SS. 3Saafi b(r 3rilen (ffltintljmuS). The poet distinguishes 
hereHa.rnion;,Rhythmus,andMelody,n'hicb together 
are the constituents of Music. 

mit neunftimmtatm ®(fanae/ vHth nine-voiced mngt. 

bie ^amineHf i. e. the Muses. 
S3. €lib(l((the mother of the gods, the foundress and for- 
tifier of towns i represented with ■ mural-crown on 
her head. 

Sittet^&nbCf divine handi. 

SBunbcrbaui wonderful conitruclian. 

24. ©ttttrtSnigin/ the queen of the gods, Juno, the tutelar 

goddess of msiriage. 

25. ^tiefletamf ( priett'i qfflce. 

26. {RaCutgebotf command 0/ nafure. 



55. Tia SRing btS f otottateS. — The Bi^ of 
Polyeratea. 

Polycrates reigned sorereig^n of SamoB, B.C. 540 
—^28. To Btreogtbea his government, he sought 
on allicmce with Amasia king of Egjpt, which the 
latter abandoned, in consequence of the event here 
narrated. After he had been a long time fortunate 
in all bis undertaking's, he at last desired to render 
himself master of Ionia, but was treacherously en- 
■nared by the Persian governor Orcetes, and ^udfied. 
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Schiller, in his narrative, has followed Herodotus: 
retaining even the ancient notion, that the gods envied 
men the favours of fortune. 

St. I, begonn tti he began (to aay). 

3. fttilt ^if... .bat, presents himietf. 
miUt, Miletua, B town in Ionia. 

4. )U bet ffieibtn ©dirtclen, to the terror of both. 

tin iDO^lbcta tinted 4><lUpti a well-known head, alluding 
probably to Syloson, a brother of Polycrat^a, whom 
he hod banished, 

5. jiDeiftlnb (for jn)eiftI(iaft),dou4j/i(i. 

6. maltdireiiljei SBalbi lit. mast-rich forest, i, e. great fo- 

leat of masts. 

7. ber M,tttti roaffentunb'se Stijartn/ the warlike bandi 

of Cretans. 

Wafftnfunbtgy expert in arms. 

btbtiuen [bibte^tn) I threaten. 

JEriegSgefa^rttli dangers efwar. 
e. cntfallen, 1. e. before he had finished speaking. 

ba|it6t man's ■■raallen, one jeejil (viz. people) mooe. 

gtinbcJnatt); here means dread of the enemy- 
9, mit grautt/ ftc, ( dread, J am afraid of. 

BMtb teinem Stbifc^en gu a^eilf was allotted to no 

10. au<i) miT i(t allee mo^I gnatl)tn, to me loo all has well 

succeeded, i. e. I have been succeaaful in eveiy thing, 
alltn meintn <&etrr(4ecl^tellf all my nUer-deedt (royal 

nafiai mit/ took (from') me. 

11. fltiti Ac, pray that the inviiible (goda) may bestow 

prosperity with adneriity. 
13. Stinntn ((Stqnnicn), i. e. the Furies. 
tonimt....|Krbtiflteilet( coma in haite. 

15. ^oiI)eT|launt. highly aitoniahed. 

16. f(^fft(....1t<^ etni embarfted. 
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56. 2>ie^rflnid)e beg 36l)CU§. — The Cranes of 
Ibyeua. 

Ibfcus, a celebrated lyric poet, was a native of 
Rbegima in lower Italy, and lived about 532 B. C. ; 
to him is ascribed the invention of the Sambuca, the 
ancient cithara. Historians differ in their accounts of 
his parentage. Smdas and Plutarch both relate his 
history. In the chorus which Schiller has introduced 
in this poem, he had douhtlesa the Eumenides of 
^schylus in view. Goethe had intended to make this 
a subject for his muse, but he left the task to Schil- 
ler ; as was the case with several of Schiller's com- 
positions: for no one knew better to dive into the 
spirit of any subject, and to give it a perfect unity 
and propriety of character. In Humboldt's opinion, 
'* Die Kranieke des Ibycua," like " Daa Siege»fest," 
bears the stamp of antiquity as perfectly as modem 
poetry is capable of. 

St. 1. jum Jtampf bfc aSageit unb (Stfdnge, Referring to 

the gamcB at Corinth, where skill in gjmnaatiCB 
poetry and music contended for a wreath of pine, 

b« ©Jllecfreunb, the friend of the gods. 

fflbegium; a Grecian colony in lower Italy, the preaent 

bE« ffiotteS D0ll,/uH of the god, of poetic inspiration. 
2. SergeSrutfctii oiounioin-riitfe. (SHfidtn isiit. /locft — 
applied to anything formed simiUrly. — The English 
rich, in haynrt, &c. is henee derived). 
Kcro!orintb, the citadel of Corinth, situated on a high 

^ofeibonf Neptune, in honour of whom these mines 

were celebrated. 
gidjtflieaiin.pme-gTOi'es. 
in girouIi*(m ®efd)mab(r, lit. in a a grayuk squadron 

in dusky swarms, or trains. Burns speaks of the 

" Itiach n%ng trairta o' craws." 
4. gtlitang, narrow, doss. 
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8. ^rgtaneni the persona eiercisiDg the highest oWnxt of 

the magistracy were so cajled in (even) of the tree 
states of Greece. 
QRanenj t\e Manei, spirits of the dead. 

9. .{leUo*; the aun-god. 

10. aSen(il)enlB(Il(, tcave (iArong-) of the maltUude. 

11. ^fCitiQtftrbmti itreamed in. 

bumpfbraufetib, hoiiow-tvaTing. 

12. Z^t^iat &taitr Atbeas, where Theseus had reigned. 
ICpuIifir a sea-port in Bceotia. 

$^ocifli a district in central Greece. 
@p(trtanerlanbj land af the Spartaiu, Sparta. 
®^aufl(riill(f exhibitim-Kaffeld, the aUge. 

btB Scores fltaufcc USelobfei alluding to the choruses 

in ancient tragedy. 

13. 8iiefenma|i, gigantic meiaun (size). 
U. tntfleif^r deprived offie»h,fiethleti. 

bJl|lecro(fii darkish-red. 

3n(n[d)en{iirneni brotM of men. 

fliftgeftftwollfllf poinm-noallen. 
lb. befinnungcaubtnbi leme-dtpriving. 

l)tTi6etl)&reiibi heart-frighlening, 
16. ge(ll<(5<&I«),/flu», WemwA. 

20. £ranid)t)ecCf noorm c/cranei. 

21. SkititXianb, murderer't hand. 
SttaaiijlVSifiigM o/crana. 

SS. mit fBli^cif^IagCr fHh tightning-ttroke {twift at 
lightning'),: 
StVQiljtn {qtx&ilt]i from tiiitn, to reeenge. 
S3, fdirtctenbldc^f i. e. uor Sc^redtn bletdlr paU with 

fright. 
bit @(^UlbbelDUftenr tha/. eontcima of their guilt. 



57. ^ero mi Seanbei. — Hero and Leander. 

The subject of this story is taken from Museus. 

Mr. Price has given sn excellent version of it in 
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Blackwood's Magazine for February 1837. The 
Btory is also the subject of a poem by Marlowe, the 
contemporary of Shakspeare. 
St 1 . altergrau, i. e. uon 'Klttx gtau, grey with age. 

^lUtfOxtti now the Dudanelles. It is about a mile 
broad in the narrowest part, and, as bus been proved 
by Lord Byron, may be crossed by an ejpert swim- 
mer. AhydoB wBs situated on the Asiatic aide, and 
Sestoa on the European. 
gtlfenpfottti Tock-pate. 

2. ®itteimaitlti divine potver. 
^tbti the goddess of youth. 

3. gtlftntfjurnl) rock.lower. 
Sffiogenjiurmi storm of waves. 

rin[am flVflUsntr with the fear accompanying solitude. 
bn ^tif$<litbtt, the ardenliyloved, 

4. Que bee Sati^dtitfita $fabtn leitel fie (hie eicbe), &c., 

alluding to the story of Theseus, to whom Ariadne 
gave a bail of thresid, to lead him out of the Ijaby- 
rinth, in which he had been shut, up to be devoured 
by the Minotaur. 

fpannt i\t fcuerfpTfi^'nben EE^ierer &c- Jason, a. 
Grecian bero, who went to fetch the golden fleece 
from Aetes, Icing of Colchis. He was promised iti 
delivery, on condition that he would tame bulla 
that breathed flames, and had feet and horns of 
brass, and plough with them four acres of land 
sacred to Mars. Medea, the king's daughter, out of 
love to Jason, gave him a mixture to reader him 
invulnerahie. Jason, following her advice, forced 
the buitoclcB under the yoke, and ploughed the field. 

ni&(l)tig cauht fie (bie Sitbe) bag tSeliebtef &c., alluding 

to the fable of Orpheus and Eurydice, 

5. $ontufi (<Suptnu£), now called the Black Sea. 

6. HeHtaxmt, arms of love. 
%httfcXi^X\t god-lihe reward. 

8. ^rameUSoaeny heaven's arcA.-flrmameot. 

beetfij icy, covend with ice. (The very expressive 
prefix be-, which is retained in many Eogiish words, 
ii unhappily dropped in others.) 
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9. ^tl^iaWoh rock-caatle. 

bit @0nncnrotTei the horses which PhoebuB drove 

10. jDflp^ilwnfcfcaareii, dofpAin-JUMrnw. 
S^ettfr a goddess of the sea. 
£i(b(Sbunbi love-bond. 

^tlalt, Hecate, a goddeaa whose power extended over 
heaven, euth, sea, snd belJ, and supposed to pteaide 

11. mit @d)nidcf)([I6neni willi careaiing accenti, AaStenDg 

words. 

12. g(I(eninauetniro>;ft-uiaJJj{ofherfether'»c«8tle). 
gcauenoollj awe-full. 

13. QroSr Eros, the god o( Love. 

JptlU. Helle fled with her tirother Phryius from 
Greece, to escape the oppression of her step-mother 
Ido ; by her mother'E advice she crossed Uie sea on 
a ram with a golden fleece, but was drowned In the 
middle of the strait, which was called after ber name. 

in 3U9eTl6fill(( in fulneaa (bloom) of youth. 

9Se«veigrunbi bottom of the lea. 

14. aSSalTergttJtte. Kafffl-.gToHo. 

15. QtaiitStt\i!^BitVi big with storm. 

16. 3Bettfrhil(^ei lit. tempeH-ricers, the rain falling in 

gelfen8lilft«i TOch-vauUi. 
iBJaffH^il)'il''bi tcater.jfMA or abyai. 
^bUeniaitita, jawi of hfll. 

17. mttr^aaint, tea-acatstomed. 
flliTnierptObti storm-proved. 

19. iliitamiiii empire of deceit, 
btt BJeriatiinei he, the deceived. 

20. uujerfdimettdt/ uncruihed, unthattered. 

21. ICpbfObitti the Greek name for Venus: (seep. I7J. 

Hero was her priestess. 

fiurmbmegt/ storm-moved. 

22. 8eU(i)tl)taf ■ goddess of the sea, propitious to 
SBtlUnttid), empire ef wants. 
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in SturmtgnSt^enf ■» itarm-perili. 
23. Soif i.e. Aurora, ugudly repreieDtCd an 
pbaetoD drawn by winged hones. 

Spieatlgl&tic, mirror-like smaothnea. 

Selfcnnanb/ lit. rock-viall, rocky Bide. 
M. (titftelet, lt/-eieji. 
26. SRftrflut, Dcean-Jlood. 

in (eincn gluttnctic^cnf in kia fit)»d.empire». 

un(l[il)6pftf in 



58. Sfljj'anbra. — Cassandra, 

And I will 111 Uem nJto iiioplitlic tuti." 

( IVtrilM oikl Cruriila, ll.t.) 

Cassaadra feels herself unliappy as a prophetess ; 
as such she is not allowed to beoome wife and mother, 
and to fulfil the destination assigned to woman by 
nature. Cassandra was the handsomest of the 
daughters of Priam and Hecuha, and had a sister, 
Polyxena, whom Achilles had observed when fight- 
ing under the walls of Troy. Upon condition of 
peace he desired her for his consort. The festival of 
peace was therefore to be solemnized between the 
Greeks and Trojans, and Polyzena become united to 
Achilles. Cassandra praises the happiness of her 
sister, whilst she, a prophetess, indulges in a hopeless 
passion, embittered by the knowledge that Corcebus 
returns her love. He had come to assist the Trojans, 
in order to gain the hand of his Iwloved ; — but her 
hopes and wishes could never be fulfilled. The fable 
says, that Apollo loved Cassandra, and that he pro- 
mised her the gift of prophecy on condition of her 
returning his love. She afterwards refused to fulfil 
her promise, and the god, in . his anger, caused that 
her prophecies should never gain belief. The gift of 
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prophecy deprives her of all bappiness : whilst look- 
ing into Aiturity she becomes lost to the present, and 
sees only coming disaster and destruction. She pre- 
dicted the Ml of Troy, and felt by anticipation the 
Borrows of the approaching- misfortnaes. A prey to 
melancholy forebodings, the intelligence of Achilles' ' 
death reaches her. The Trojans bad only pretended 
to assent to the proposal of Achilles, but when be 
came to the feast to which they had invited him, 
Paris, concealed behind the statue of Apollo, wounded 
him with the fatal arrow. The dying hero implored 
that Folysena, after the lall of Troy, might be sacri- 
ficed at his tomb, which was fulfilled. Cassandra, 
after the burning of Troy, was allotted to Agamem- 
non. She died, as she had foreseen, in a foreign 
land, by the band of Clytemnestra, the faithless wife 
of Agamemnon, who himself fell by the same hand. 

St. 1. Subd^gmnwi Ajmiu o/j*y. 

in in &cAttn golbntt @pith for, in btm SpftI btc 

galbnen Saitcn. 
lf)[in(ntioll( tearfiU. 
mtU btt ^rnrtidie ^clitCf&c. Achiltes, ion of Peleu* 

and Thetys. 

2. fiorbtttrtittri taarel-branchei. 

Z^nmbtitXi Thjpnbrian, or Tht/mbraoa, an epithet given 
to Apollo from hia temple at Thymbra, a town in 
Troas. 

tumpf trbraufenbi hoitow-roaring. 

bad^Dtifd), bacchanalian. 

3. Socbrei^ain, lauret-grove. 

^ri({l«binb(, a band* fillet which prieM»wore round 
the head. 
5. Opfnhxanit Sacrificial firt. 
a. ^ntbtfdKCf an epithet f^ven to Apollo ftom hii having 

lulled the serpent Python, 
7. bO*B«t)in8te— ®(ffiKtt(t(/H'Aa'iiif«TMii— dreurfftl. 
9. XiiflCbiitfjBioniCTU, I.e. present enjoyineiit. 
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10. bn^datn, QfMfTeiatioiu- 

nttr Kfrtute |i[f|i he ioAd eouid rejoUe in. 

12. •^tlUnttt, Hellma, Oreeki. 
btdutlil^i u (Ail) bride. 

13. flJii-\d)tr S^atttn, Slggiaa ihade. 
n&Oinilil, darUy. 

14. ^rofctpinai the goddess of the iDferniJ regions. 

15. anb ti«n 3Xotbfta^I fel) id) bltnfen, &c. Cassuidrs, 

ifter the fall of Troy, fell to the share of Agnmetn- 
noD, who earned her to Hycena. 
SS&rttraUBd murd^rer'j ei/e. 

16. ISrif, the goddess of discord. 

SliOHf the citadel of Troy, and, generally, Troy itself. 



59. Die fflurgfdjflft. ~ The Bail. 

The narrative in this ballad is differently related 

by ancient writers ; but Schiller himaelf, in a letter to 

Goethe, says, that he took the subject from Hy^nus. 

It has been get to muaic by Bacbmann and A. Mayer. 

St, 1. jDionnflf DioDyaius,thekingDrSyracuse,lived400B.C. 

itn DdI*( bccus. absolute, for Tnit tem< or mil ttiKin. 

i^n fttlugen tit ,^ifd;<t in Sanbei (on which) the bai- 

t^, put Mm in fetter,. 
a. vmifor; um tteoai bitttti/ to atkfor Mtaething, 
tntrinn' {i/i (if) I escape. 

3. at8« eift (ICcgUjl}, malice. 

wtnn. &c.. for went! bie gtift otrlhi^en (from »«■ 

^(idieni to elapse) i|l. 
erblafferif grow pale, i. e. die. 

4. gfbtulr from gcbittcni Jo cominiind. 

5. l{tfecl....auiifrom auBIieftttif (o deiivtrup. 

T. an Ufeig 8)anbr the article is omitted before UfCTtr by 
poetical license. 
mie tneit. . . . aud)r hoaieimT far. 

F 2 
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fi66tl' &c., jnahe) off from the ifcwe. 
lUirb ium WlttXti becomet a tea. 
8. btc greunb mirifor mein grttint. 

10. l\t taaUiAi ^Otiti a barid of TBbberi. 
ni4tli(i)em Drt, niglUly {dark) receta. 

11. 9thitiftin, the nearesHone). 

urn.... UUltattbaxmttnili for the.... lake have pity. 

12. auS 9tiutteT^nb(<»ito/IAe robins' Aaixit. 

13. Itille IiMlf iicpi. 
gefc^iSifi/ prattiing-. 

14. ^ef}tttiiit®tta,ftlit^n,heHeipa?Hne(d»ngthen>ad. 
ttlenben Sauftj, geoit. sbwlute, for in eiUnbtm Eauft. 

15. ■^&tni guardian, housekeeper. 

16. gtttattet' (forgeiplrtigte tr).»eejjieci«d. 

17. i(fi — for b(|T(ni li(^ rilfitneni (o 6mui, govenn the 

genitive. 

g{IiFoi])en — ellipB. ^abe. 

» f(I)Iad)t(, &c., lei Aim ti» two vtetinu. 
IS. umilt^enil0flanif roufuJ. 

SljOCf poet, for <£iaufeni crowd. 

raid) .^enCer, &c " EiclB.[iiBtque & longe: SuBtine, 

Carnifei! adsum quein spopondit." — Hygin. 

%e%ix%tt — ellips. t)at. 
19. in ben Xrmeni &c., {they lie) in each other'i nimi. 

t^rintnltei:, leirteu. 

SBunbermiE)r, wonderful tale.tnareellouftory. 

Bi^tta, emotion, for Sifi^cung. 
ZO. tt tfl tud) gdungeni you have lucceeded. 

bad ^ecj mir. for mein .^ct}. 

bit XKuti |te ill boc^ Itin Icrter Siabn- A Bimil&r 

eipreSBion occurs in " Die fVorte det Qlauben^' : 
„»W mgRb, lit if, tclti iKiii e*«ll." 
ntt)m(t....an/rec«oe; JUin ©enofftlii /or o partner, 
ic!) fetji feJ >n« ie. 
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60. 2)er SSflu^er. — The Diver. 

In the poem of " Leimder" love is the motive ; in 
"Die Burgtehaft" it ia friendship, and in " Ver Tau- 
eAer,' first honour, and then love, honour, and ambi- 
tion conjoined. The history of the Diver has been 
variouslv related, and it is uncertain from what quar- 
ter Schiller derived the materials of bis poem. Many 
particulars, however, in this ballad agree with the 
narrative given by Athanasius Kircher. "I subjoin 
the history of an event," he says, " which happened 
under king Frederick of Sicily, and which confirms 
what has been related of the unevenness of the bot- 
tom of the sea. There was at that time, in Sicily, a 
celebrated diver named Mcolaus, who from his dex- 
terity in swimming was commonly called Feacecola, 
i. e. Nicolaus the Fish. From his youth accustomed 
to die sea, he surpassed every one in swimming, 
and was engaged in the search of oysters and corals, 
by the sale of which he subsisted. He was so fond 
of this kind of hfe, as to remain frequently for days 
blether in the water, and to feed upon fiaheB. More 
than once he is said to have swum as far as the Li- 
parian islands. By constantly being in the water, his 
nature had so changed, that he became a kind of 
amphibious animal. The king of Sicily, coming to 
Messina, and hearing much about the diver, wished 
to see him ; he was long sought for, on land and in 
water, before he was discovered. The king, who had 
heard many marvellous stories about Charybdis*, 
wished to have it explored by the diver, and com- 
manded him to descend to the depth of the sea ; and 



• A HblFlpoal nur Hsuloi, 
k« wH tiin ciTHdH] bT tkB mi'ir 
ftiu Klrcbn-'i deaciipikiD of II, 
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to encourage bhn, he cast a golden cup into the water, 
promiaing it him as a reward, if he would dive and 
fetch it up. Upon this Nicolaus threw himself into 
the vihirlpool, and remained three quarters of au 
hour under water. At last he was thrown np with 
great force by the waves, holding the cup triumphant] j 
in his hand ; he was then conducted to the palace, 
and richly rewarded. When asked again to dive into 
the whirlpool, he declined it ; but a purse filled with 
gold, and another cup heii^ thrown in the water, 
tempted him. He leaped in a second time, and re- 
appeared no more." 

The beauty of this ballad, and the vivid reality 
with which it describes the wild raging of the waters, 
astonish us the more, when we consider that Schiller 
never so much as saw a waterfall. He told Goethe, 
that before writing this poem he had carefully studied 
Homer's description of Charybdis.* Humboldt and . 
Goethe agree in saying, that the traveller who visits 
the Falls of the Rhine, has forcibly recalled to his 
recollection Schiller's words, ,t ti mallet, tS fitbttr ti 
braufet unt jifd)!" — a verse which describes powerfully 
that extraordinary scene. The poem of "Der Tau- 
cher" has been set to music by Bomhardt, Edmer, 
Kanne and Wineberger, and is sometimes performed 
in concerts in Germany. 

St. 1. fflittttimann ot« &napp(t)i be ■' knight or »quire. 

er) 

. Qbdlnec^tf the Mme w JEnappi aquire of a knight. 

. The construction is : unb mit k bltrtt t)inab in Itn 
@(t)lunbi bit et)ar:pbbt gab reitbn ]tit bifilUnb 
bie ilBalTcCi bU fie t)inuntci;fd;l<3'i3 (for tlinunlti:* 
ecfdilungen ^atte, had twaiiowed down). 

• Odjwu.iil.lM-tlS. 
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7. f UKniaUWf ^nee of hell, hell. 

tit branbtnben SBogen, the daiMng targes. 
in btn ftrubdnbtn KtflijUti in the whirting funnel — 
whirlpoai. 
e. t^' bit Branbunfl wUbtrlc^rt, before the larf retumt. 
fid) @ott b<fi(tl[I( eomm'tndi himietf lo Oad. 
^nWtggtFpfillf maihed away. 
9. aBafftrfdilnnb/aftviiqfiflaier, g^pA, 
13. fduoantnnxiSf ncnntoAife. 

16, t)tTln(^rn/ Id Innpt. 

bit @&tteT. Schiller uses sometiines thl> plurnl where 
the aceoe of action Is remote from the time of Greek 
•nd Roman mythology. 

17. blitlM<l)H'nf vitk the i/itidatett of lightning. 
IvilbflUI^tnbr tDiid-Jiooding. 
Sopptlfhom. dmdile-rtream. 

19. ^tlStaxlf, ledge (_ri^e) of rwk,. 

bai IBobdilDfCf i.e. Me bobenlofe Xirft ) adjective at 
a aubituitlve. 
19. btX^ttit^i mmntain'deep — deep as fDOuntalas are high. 

SSalamanbcTTt unb !!Sol<I)en unb X'ta^tn. meaning all 
lOrti of hideoua monsters. 

.^MUnracfetiifjaiM (snUf) of hell. 
SO. gtballtf squeezed into balls. 

^ann«rf Zigana, or Baiance-flth. 
21. GarDtni any sort of deformed reptiles duelling in the 

23. unb fcbadbernb bac^' Kifli viz. that I was so far from 
human aid, alone, ftc. 
ti Irec^ ^eralli if (something hideoua) crept towardi 

H KSte ^nnbtrt ®tltnf( jugdidif il moved a hundred 
Jeintt of once (meaning enormous sea-polypi). 
23. fl^ti theer, quite, entirels- 

tSbttit^t'fOi precioiu •lonei,jeuieU. 
25. @^(e)gcniatl> ipouie, AuiAomJ. 
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26. «At ^mmtlSitViattt uiith heoBttfi (htacenly) pcwer. 
ti bli^t. . . idm ti^n, i e. ftfnt Xugtn bKttn (^a^tf n) 

au( StbcD unb 6trabcn> on K/s and death. 



61. JRfttei: KoggeiUturg. — 5i> JDtvA* Tc^ffgnbury. 

The affection described in this ballad, which Franz 
Horn, the commeDtator on Shakspeare, calls n bat 
rdn|le, llacpd bit in baS 3nn(cfie oolUnbttftir aUec ®(6fUn= 
fdKD @ebi(bt(," is that of true and faithful love — love 
unto death — but which in this iiutaoce meeti with 
DO corresponding return. She whom the knight 
loves is devoted to another love — that of heaven, 
which renders her insensible to earthly attachment. 
The deeply rooted affection which he bears in hia 
heart, no time or distance could eitinguiah, but his 
disappointment at length yields to resignation. 

The ideal of romantic love is that hopeless attach- 
ment which is nourished in spite of every difficulty 
and discouragement. Constancy of aflectiou united 
with resignation, in such circumstances, excites our 
deepest sympathy. 

Several legends, relating a similar romantic story, 
are to be found in Switzerland, the Tyrol, and on the 
Rhine; but, as they differ more or less from Schiller's 
ballad, it is uncertain from which of them he took 
his materials. Zumsteeg, the celebrated c 
Blirger's ballads, has also this one set to & 

Sosgenburgi a cagtle in t district of the (use name, in 
tbecantaaofSt. GsJl. 
St, 1. 0(%Hi(|terli(b(, tuter'i lave. 

TUf){0i&c. 'nieieiiaeistliii:id)inast£(i'C-I"'ouId 
like), tai tt)T vuMfl (eor tnir) tTt<%eini (1. e. {u tnit 
lamml)i unb tn^ig mirbet ^mrtg qc^et. 
2. tOtanntnitHUMtf. 
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in tern Sanbt (bti) Sdimetir for in bcm ®(t)»riiet< 
lanbe. Tbis cannot be taken aa strictlf historical, 
becauae the county of Toggenburg was at a later 
peiiod incorporated in the confederacy; and at the 
time to which this romance alludes (the twelfth cen- 
tury), Switzerland, aa a country, did not exist. 

4. 3opptr a lea-port in Syria. 

5. jDonntWort, thunder-word, & word, or piece of newa, 

which startles like SD uneipected clap of thunder. 

6. ^&T(net ©enmnbi hair-garmeni, such as ia worn by 

hermits. 
8. QtunitalaxiQihoun long, for lumn. 
CRQtlmilbi mild HI angeli. 



62. 2)« JEampf mit bem Ctat^en. — TAe Fight 
toith the Dragon. 

Schiller, when he wrote this ballad, was engaged 
in the study of the hiatory of the knights of Malta, 
with a view to illustrate by a tragedy the si^^ of 
Malta by the Turks in the sixteenth century, and the 
valorous reaistance of the garrison of St. Elmo. In 
that drama he intended to represent obedience to the 
law as the highest virtue of Christian knighthood. It 
ia to be regretted that he finished only one scene. — 
The subject of the ballad is founded on an event, in 
the narration of which historians pretty nearly agree. 
The best account of it is that given by Bosin, and 
Vertot d'AubcBuf, who relate, that, in the years 1323 
— 1340,HeliondeVilleneuve was Grand Master of the 
Order. Reasons of kintbess and prudence induced 
him to prohibit the knights, on pain of forfeiting 
tlieir Order, the combat with a certain serpent, an 
amphibious animal of immense size, which made 
its appearance in the marshes and on the banks of 
the rivers, and did great mischief to the inhabitantSi 
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Mveral of vhom it bad devoured. The monster's 
retreat was a cavern near a pool at the foot of mount 
St. Stephen, two milea dUt&nt from Rhodes. The 
cavern was high up in a rock, and the neighbourhood 
where the dragon dwelt was called " The Road of 
Misfortune." Several knights had at diflferent times 
gone forth for the purpose of killing the monster, but 
none had succeeded in the attempt ; and as none of 
them returned, the Grand Master issued this inter- 
diction. A Proven9al knight, however, named Dieu- 
donne de Gozon, deeming it a disgrace to the Order, 
that none should further venture to combat the 
monster, resolved to deliver the island from the dra- 
gon, or perish in the attempt. Having observed that 
the belly of the serpent was unprotected by scales, he 
formed his plan, and returned to his castle of Gbzon, 
in Languedoc, to prepare for its execution. He got 
an image made of the dragon, of wood and paste- 
board, and trained hisi dogs and horse to attack it. 
This he continued for several months, and when his 
d<^ ivere sufficiently taught, he returned to Rhodes. 
On arriving, he secretly sent his arms to a church on 
mount St. Stephen, and afterwards went there him- 
self accompanied by two attendants. He entered the 
church, and having commended himself to Heaven, 
he armed himself, mounted his horse, and ordered his 
attendants to return to France should be perish in 
the combat ; hut should they observe that he was 
wounded, or the serpent killed, to come to his assist- 
ance. He then rode up the mount towards the pool and 
the cave of the serpent, which, roused by his shouts, 
came forth with glaring eyes and open jaws, ready to 
devour him. He thrust bis lance at the monster, but 
without effect ; again he tried, but his horse recoiled 
before the pestiferous breath of the serpent. De Gozon 
then leaped down, and attacked the serpent, sword in 
hand. With a stroke of its tail it flung him to the 
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ground, and would have deTonred him, had not the 
dogs rushed to his rescue. He then succeeded in 
thrusting his sword deep into the monster's body. 
As soon OS the news of the death of the monster 
reached the tonn, the people flocked forth to meet 
the knight. He was conducted in triumph to the 
palace. But the Grand Master, trith looks of displea- 
snre, asked him, to the wonderment of all around, 
whether he had not known* of the proclamation he 
had issued, and if he expected to violate the law with 
impunity. The Grand Master then instantly ordered 
him to prison ; and, assembling the Council, he stated, 
that the Order was bound to punish such an act of 
disobedience, and moved, that the victory over the 
dragon should turn to the knight's dishonour and 
ruin. The Council, however, mitigated the sentence, 
which was that he should he deprived of the habit of 
the Order. After this punishment had been inflicted, 
the Grand Master's severity relaied. He arranged, 
that intercession should be made for the knight, and 
he himself would have made it, hut for the office 
he held. The Knights Commanders therefore inter- 
ceded for him : he was re-invested with the habit of 
the Order, and was overwhelmed with kindness. The 
Grand Master presented him with rich commanderies, 
and made him governor of the island. After the 
Grand Master's death he was elected to succeed him, 
and continued in that office for seven years. He died 
in 1353, and his tomb received the simple inscription, 
" Dracomt Extmctor" (the Destroyer of the Dragon). 
Retisch has heautifnily illustrated Schiller's ballad 
in a series of outlines, which are probably familiar to 
the student. 

St. 1. StlObUl, Bhodei, an itiuid on thecout of Aala Minor, 
for a long time the residence of the Hospitallers, or 
kn^hts of St. John of Jeruulem, h aecular order in- 
stituted at the time of the Crusades, which had to 
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pcrfDTin the tow of usuting pilgrima, ind nuning 
those unoQgst them vho were aick or poor. At a 
later period its code of statutes wis of a mixed na- 
ture, partlf military, putl^ spiritual, and the Graitd 
Master of the order had widely extended power. 

9S(nf*eTitto8, crowd o/peoplt. 

mit J^TDtobilltfitiKfitn/ witK cmcodUea jaw>. 

2. Hnblpunnr Imd-worm, a fabulous monater, a sort of 

dragon. 
ben gttcalt'gtn @tra3tl> tke mighty combat. 
in Slug (ftugg); in hatte, ipeedUy. 

3. bit gStiftev (i.e. ©tog millet)/ the Gromt Master of 

the Order, Helion de Villeneuve. 
nac^bc&ngtni so preat (lo throtig) after. 
Selftn^tgr rocky path. 
@Rabenbilbr imagr of grace, holy image : the image of 

the Virgin and Child in the little church menUoned 

afterwardi. 

4. tStict^attii the three montatic vows of the ImlghtB of 

Rhodes were, Obedience, Poverty, and Chastity. 
6. DCCfetenr to reply. 

mit fcntlm (i.e. fcrotlljaftem) 3Rut^(t). 
niit 0(fetl(in &«iftti with cmnpoeed ipUil. 
mit tluggcwanbtem @innr teith prudetU and datfkl 

mind, fitted to meet eraei^ncies. 

6. ^K^btiitti eager detire for the combat. 

7. bit eieber melbcni i. e. bie Htbtt bet ®tit^D, Homer, 

&c. 
8tu (or eSwe) . alluding to Hercules, who killed the Ne- 

meaii lion. 
SKiltDtfturj a fabulous monster, hslf man, half bull, that 

devoured men. 
liegtn fid) baS Slut ni^t bauecni dtd not regret ike 

blood tbey lost by it. 

8. iti9tauit)}inS^i^tti,thetraeliDfthebeaitofprey. 

9. ba« 9)l((t buv^(ii)ntlbtn, to crou (lit. cut 

through) the sea, 
emtxt ben aof)lbeltlIT!tcn i&in, true to (in true Imi- 
tation of) the ioeU-o6f«nwJ feature!. 
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tin ibrailitlMbianimage 0/ the dragon. 

10. ^Uetaiar, gate nf heli. 
biituif i. e. broken. 

11. tin ibtQQtnpaM, a couple of hounds. 

oon flinttn eiufellf lit. 0/ quick legs, nimble -footed (a 

hunting term) ■ 
Ut (or au(t04«)i una, or uitJd bull. 

12. ein^attenr to harJi into, to lay hold of vith rending teeth 

(a hunting term) . 

13. Ob mil (or ot>iXdi^),thtiugh, although. 

all fie 3tb(* wd)t itixi^^tnuehentheyhadleamid 
(tit. Kized) even/thing weil- 

14. DttfUlijt, tried. 

15. Jtirftlrin, diminui. of flirdje. 

auf dntS S'lfoibcrgei 3od)r on a rscty tnounJoin- 

ridge. 
3efu£Cnabei image of the infant Saviour. 
b»n bie brd SSnigt begabeni loAom fA« Tlree Holy 

Kings present with gifts,' 

16. (ingtfprengtf broken in, opened. 

ait itv .$6ntnbrad)ti JiA« tA« dragon of hell, Cerbenii. 
^trfltwallti proceeding hither (on his pilgrimage). The 

verb lommen takes the paat participle, in English the 

present. 
UnglfidSfttaS'i fatal road — "Mai Pasao, Maupas, Milla 

IT. SSttaaii/lght, combat, scuffle. 

6titi{tu£tinbi the ififant Jesus, 
18. fluge fdilagcn mdne Soggen ani my dogs directly 
begin to bark (an{(4la3enf (0 bark), 

)ltm Jtniul grbdUtf rolled up into a ball. 

auf iagtn il)n, they start it. 

pfeilgtf(t)n)inbi arrow-twifl, as quick as an arrorn. 

* The LcRnd or tb« Tbire Hoi; Kin^i haa bHa illultrHUd br OuMt 

..._.. ,_..,__, . di,r«plete»itlnlltbecli»™oHfcepioin 

nruwinlilrlleiicu. An Engllili icnkoa 

hu bem glnm b; Mr. Mucni iB bli " IreitilaUuiii 
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19. @ihUVVtnvaxtitZi icaly coat-qf-maU. 
Ba(i(i*!enblic(, banlUh^lamx. 

unt itfio xea^t am mti^ geft^^cni and now I thought 
myteif t<at, 

20. geirtn^acnird)! lit. Tock-hameit, coat-of-nuil. 
ei^tneif, tail. 

»uil)entbTanntr Toge.iitflamed. 

21. fC^tnariqtHlKnbr black-fimcing. 
SitcftnbaUr gKcnt-bM, enonnoui veight. 
ntugeftiitt, neiE-strenstliaied, IbTigonted. 

22. ^(Ibwiftitne, ieni'jjronl, 
Sctump^^cpriingi fnumpA'i pomp. 

24, tea b» |)t[i:....ba flifttttnf viz. in Jernulem. 



63. Cet Sang na* ban (glfen^ammar. — 

The Errand to the Iron Forge.* 
Similar stories exist in the old French romances. 
One ia found in "Poljchrest Meletaon's School of 
Virtue," and another, stilt more resemhling this baltad, 
in " Felbftrt's Collection of Sennons." There is also 
a Gennan tale very similar to that of Fridolin ; but 
as Schiller names the locality of his ballad SoKeme 
(the French for Zabem, a town in Alsace), it may be 
inferred that he took the subject from the French. 
The delineation of character in this poem is beauti- 
folly drawn ; the gentle nature of the lady and her 
page, and the savage ferocity of the forge-men, are 
described in language equally appropriate, and the 
villany of Robert is in fine contrast with the simple 
innocence of the young Fridolin. This ballad has 
also been illustrated by Retzsch, and set to music by 
B. A.Weber, Rong, and Butze. 

11 lopLLsi ban ika goivfitfam 
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it. 1. Xat^ipage. 

SiiboURf Swiu diminut. fana of gritbi i. e. Sottfrttti. 

2. t^ot nimmtr fii^ stxm^i he neier felt aatiafied that he 

had done enough, eierted hiruBelf sufficiently. 

3. EitntrtroSf 'roifm/MmMili. 
Jtinb(£ie<l)t>^IiaI right. 

4. btfe Sdwbtnluftr maltcinii icuh to injure. 

5. 6triitfeli( to enmare, lo entrap. 

6. Brau'n(f.e. Hugenbtauntn), eyeirotM. 
SBcibedtugcnbi wnman'j Mrtu«. 

8. tu bift bee Sobee, tAou arl (a man) cif dtath, Le. ■ 

dead man. 

9. inbtm 'Sf for wi^rtnt rt. 
burcl)ri(ftlni (o thrill through (the body). 

10. baf mfr'i entfatirtni that it has etcaped me. 
6(fai)«ni i. e. btfiiri^ttn, to fear, (o iie ajVaid qf. 

11. ei[enftuf(, iron-ore. 

btn Snnb n&f)rtn( to/eni liejlam«. 

12. bilbfanii/OfTnaWe, capable of being moulded into form. 
fiJr unb fA'Cfor ever and ever. 

13. bafi n )U 7i\At gltii^ Dergc^e, lAol he may change im- 

mediately to aahei. 

14. (ntmfnfdjt/ inhuman, brutiih. 

mlt M\jei ^tatntluft, lit. hangman'i joy, with rude, 

bloodthittty joy. 
SXotboftlansenf mUTderatu deiire. 
aob*iopf«< "ictim vfdeatk. 

15. .^eu4tlfd)eini hypocritical mien. 

16. ^mmttj/itrg'e (a mining tenn). , 

17. Uiat mic ([ant bet Softm i.e. tntin €!o^n lirgt 

18. oielrolUtommeM, very welcome. 
©lOdenjltana* bell-repe. 
t)cI[fd;laQenbf clear-beating, 
tlOdjbegnabclr ^mce-bctfounn^, 

19. tS^trit^&l^t, ehoritter, tacrjalan 1 iat S^OTtlht chan- 
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ao. al\cia\b {aUialb), forthwith. 

&tOla, the stole, B long scarf of white lilk, goins rouod 
the neck, and tailing down to the kneea, worn by 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic church. 
Qingulumi the ginlle of the prieit. 
21. fISinifhranlf the attendent of the prieit during the 

SRtgbuti)! mau-btmk, miaaal. 

€anctLtJf the Sanctua, a portion of the miuic in the 

23. ten it^trmM' {i)%ea®iitt, the pretent God; tbeHoat, 
according to the doctrine of the Roman church- 
in ^od)ert)abnti ■^anbf in hu high-raited {uplifted) 

©Oltijion* mcrittan, sextan. 
@lidUin, diminut. of ®(o<te. 
23. tons iBrouc^ ffl (r (lat ti atleS innt, he it perfectly 

acquainted with the aemice, 
fflobiicum Dominuli a part of the music in the lerrice 

of the mats. 
berStftlott, the funnel of the chimney. 
as. ber i(l faeforgt unb aufgfflf benj he hoi been taken care 
of and provided for . 

26. nimmermc^C I never l impouible I 

27. ac(enftinie, rojonea. 

29. ti fibfll&uft i^n lalU he is leized with a eoUihadder- 

ing. 

30. twfbtloeatf deeply mtitied, 

nie fc^limm ah aud) beral^tn maxtnt htw badly uu 



64. Zitt ®raf loon ^abSbutg.— TAe Count of 



" This is a truly noble poem. It is altogether de- 
rogatory to it to call it a ballad : for it relates a very 
singular and interesting historical fact, in the highest 
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tone of true poetry and right feeling. Rudolph of 
Hsbshurg will certMnly never die, for he has his 
poet ; hia name has here beea embalmed by Schiller 
in a memorial as enduring as its language. Though 
all the' historical records of Germany, or others where 
he is mentioned, should have the fate of the lost Books 
of Livy, he will eternally survive in these imperishable 
Decades ; nay — even though the written songs of her 
harda should be effaced by Time, this will remain in- 
delibly inscribed in the minds of her sons : for I caji- 
not but think that thousands of Germans haye this 
by heart, and teach it to their children, as we do our 
" The Mariners of England," or " Rule Britannia." 
What a glorious subject for a picture — the Ban- 
quetting Hall of Aachen I Will no EngUsh painter 
do us this ? The mcident related by the Minstrel- 
Priest is a favourite with German ardsts." — (^The 
Song of ike Bell and other Poems of Schiller. Lon- 
don, 1838.) 

After the death of the emperor Frederick II., in 
1250, the epoch commonly termed the Interregnum 
commenced in Germany — a period whai the German 
empire was under no established rule, when disorder 
prevailed, the la,ws were disregarded, and sword- 
(club-) law was revived, and exercised even by the 
inferior nobility. At last, in 1275, Count Rudolph 
of Habsburg was elected emperor ; and with a vigo- 
rous hand he put an end to these disorders and sucH 
a lawless state of things. 

Schiller tells us, that he took the subject of this 
ballad from .^Igidius Tschudi, who wrote a Swiss 
Chronicle. This writer narrates the story thus : 

Count Rudolph of Habsburg, afterwards king, once 
rode out a-hunting. On coming to a meadow, and 
being separated from his attendants, he heard the 
tinkling of a bell, and out of curiosity he rode through 
a wood towards the sound, to ascertain what it was. 
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There he saw a priest bearing the sacrament, and ttie 
sacristan piecedii^ him with the bell. Rudolpli dis- 
moimted fnnn his horse, and knelt down before the 
sacrament. Hard by ran a brook, which had been 
swollen bj the run, in so much that a bridge which 
crossed it had been carried away. The prieat stopped, 
sad was taking off his shoes to wade through the wa- 
ter, when the Count enquired whither he was going. 
" I am bearing the aaerament," said the priest, " to a 
aick man, and Ending tite bridge carried away I am 
obliged to wade through the river." The Count let 
the priest mount his horse, who hastened on his way. 
When the priest retnmed he thanked the Count for 
the kindness he had shown to him. Rudolph replied ; 
" God forbid that I should ever again mount the 
horse which has carried my Lord and Creator. If 
you deem it unlawtiil to keep it for your own use, 
keep it at least for the service of the Lord, since it is 
from him I have received soul, body, honour, and 
wealth." The priest replied : " Sir, may God bestow 
upon you honour, prop«ly, and rank here, and salva- 
tion in heaven !" In the course of time the priest 
was chosen chaplain to the electoral Archbishop of 
MentE, and everywhere he extolled Rudol[^, so that 
his name acquired wide-spread fame throughout the 
empire, and he was aAerwarda elected King of tbe 
Romans. 

' This is ike narraljve of Tsehudi. Other writers 
assign different causes for the election of Rudolph; 
as; that he had shown hospitality to the Archbishop 
of Mentz on a journey to Rome, and provided him 
with an escort. 

Habsburg is situated in the Swbs canton of Aai^u. 
Rudolph was fond of dwelling in that ancient castle, 
the ruins of which are yet to be seen. It is said, that 
in the village of Meggen is still an old picture cm 
which this occurrence, and a view of the scenery about 
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the apot irhere it took place, is represented. The 
following- verseB are inscribed on it : 
„ 0te^ it\tx ftiU tm nwnig SSott 

Settoi^t biti @tma^l unb «(!)« 

IBit .^bebuie. Sraf on bieftm Ort/ 

eo @ott alt ^itittr et)re. 

®rin ^fecbt gubt (r bem ^farreti 

Unb mad)! i^n ju niitn. 

Qmpfanst |uni 8e^n bit Jtaifec£ JCron 

3n !urs (tK&ten Sirilen." 
Andreas Romberg, the celebrated composer who has 
set to music several other poems of Schiller, has also 
adapted this ballad. 

St.]. Xadltnj the tncient Aquiagrana — Aix-U-Chapelle. The 
emperors of QemuiT were geoemUr crowned there, 
^m th« time of Cbarleinagne, A. D. 800, to that of 
Ferdinand L, I6S8, and after that at Frankfort on 

the Maine. 

JCuifCTprat^t/ aaperial ,>pleniinir. 

gXadjt, foraSaitllit. 

Jtr&nungema[)I' coriMiition-banqutt. 

ber ^faligrnf bet 9)frriR(r the Count Palatine of Ihe 
Rhine. 

bet ffiifcrnCi Ihe Bohemian (VIng), 

bi* aW^Ut, bie ©ifbtn, tin Bterlarat Seven: the 
Seven Princes (like the Seven CardinaJs who eiect 
the Pope) of Qennany, who, in virtue of an hereditiry 
right, formed the College of Electors, in whoie votes 
lay the Election of the Emperor. There were three 
apiritual Archbishops, to whom were added four 
secular Princes. Their offices were divided aa fol- 
lowing: — I. The Archbishop of Mentz: Archchan. 
cellor of the German empire. — 8. The Archbishop 
of Treves: Chancellor of Burgundy. — 3. The Arch- 
bishop of Cologne : Cbancellor of Italy. — 4. The 
Count Palatine of the Rhine : Grand Sewer of the 
Empire, who at the Coronation Procession bore the 
Imperial globe and set the dishes on the table. — 
S. The Duke of Saxon y-Witten berg : Great Marifaal 
of the Empire, iword-bearer and ecuyer. — 6. The 
o3 
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tStignve of Brendmburg ; Great Cbunberlun of 
the Empire, aceptre-beuer, vho preiented the waih- 
water to the Emperor, and managed the houiehold- 
■ffaira. — 7. The King of Bobemia, Cup'bearer of 
the Empire, had not been present on thia occaiion, 
the humiliation of Ottocar haying been one of the 
conditions of Rudolph's election. On thia account, 
though ooe of the most powerful members of the 
empire, he had not esen been invited Co the election ; 
the vphnle plan bad been kept a aecret to him, and 
speedil; executed without him. Schiller, in men- 
tioning the Bohemian Elector, aeema only to allude 
to the functions uhich were bis customary preroga- 
tive. In a note attached to the poem, Schiller says 
himself that the King of Bohemia did not exerciee 
hia high office at the imperial coronation of Rudolph. 
It is to be mentioned, that the Counts of BaTariaand 
Hanover have also sometimes been of the number, 
which has occasianall; varied. 

2. toiferbBf without an emperor; Me iQiferloJt Hell : 

the time when the people had no emperor, 
nidit mtbr blinb tcaltet bei ctfetne @p((i;~ alluding 

to the lawless period of private warfare during the 
middle ages. 

3. ben S&ngeti the nmutrtl. In the middle agea the 

bard or minstrel was a constant attendant at courts 

and at all festive scenes. 
JBtingei: bev Sufti bringer o/ mirth, qfjog. 
fo ^ab id)'i flefimlten ooti Sufltnb an, to hone I besn 

used (0 do since (my) youlh. 
S. aufe SQaibtcert ^inaufi, out a-Kunting. 

31fler0e[(iioft, the hunter'i shooling-uieqpims. 

mit bemCfib 6eB .^errn, uiilA the body of oar Lord, ^ 

the host or holy wafer. 
bet Wteintti the sacrittan. 
7. C^tiftenfinn, Christian-like mind or feeling. 
Sidllein, dimin. of iSa(%. 
bUTdjfc^retttn, te walk through, ta rrou. 
S. uai fc^affjl bu ? what ii thy butiitess > what art lAou 

going todot 
^irameIS!oft, heavenly food,— the host. 
SQdnetlein, dimin. of SSa[[rT. 
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10. mit IDcmut^finnf wilk humble mind. 
bttdltdtdl, (o mouBf. 

ffltbcc^in (foTt^in), hmaforth. 

11. lldlUrli^ 3Sa[ten> knighlly govemmait, management. 
((Cl)S litblicfte Kidittr. with the coronation took 

place the maniage-feait of tbree of Rudolpti't six 
d&ughten, — Mechtilde, Hedwig, and Agnea, with 
Ludwig of Bavaria, Otto of Brandenburg, and Al- 
brectit of Saionj, His three other daughters were 
lucceasiTely mirried — Catharine to Otto, nephew of 
Ludwig of Bavaria, Clementia to Charles Martell, 
too of Charlea of Anjou, and Gutta, to young Wen- 
zeslaus, son of king Ottocar of Bohemia, who had 
been defeated and killed in s battle against Rndolph. 
Wenzeslaus was made captive, but was delivered by 
a heavy nnsom paid by the Bohemiana ; and then 
he married the daughter of Rudolph, his enemy, 
in consequence of a former agreement between the 
latter and Ottocar during a momentary reconcilia- 
tion, — Indeed there ia not one of the old royal 
families of Europe, including the one which graces 
the British throne, not descended directly or colla- 
terally from that of Habeburg. Its illustrious foun- 
der was a truly great prince, poiseasing all the virtues 
and fine qualities that form a superior mind, and 
well deserving the high eminence he attained- 

12. Sebeutrn (bat)r i.e. tU JBebtutunsr rigmjlcalion, 

meaning. 
gtltmel SSalttm dMne diipemalion. 



65. JJer |)anbfc^U&- — T^ Glove. 

Schiller himself aays that this tale is a sequel to 
the " Toucher ;" Goethe calls it a companion to that 
poem. The poet has borrowed his subject from 
*' St. Foix'a Enay nir Paris." The story ia also to 
be found in " Brantomt's Life <ff Gallant Ladies." 
Bandello relates a similar tale as having occurred in 
Spun, at Seville, in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; after him it was told by Sansovino, and by 
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Belle-Forest. St Foix mentions, that the Rue dei 
Liont, prh St. Paul, in Paris, derived its name from 
the building- and the court-yards where king Francis 
the First kept his lions, and he then relates the story 
in a few words. Brantome gives it similarly to St. 
Fois, but more circumstantii^y. He says that the 
lady had heard much of the courage of M. De Lorges, 
a renowned captain of infantry. To try his courage, 
she threw her glove among the lions, saying that, if 
he loved her as he pretended, he might fetch it back. 
Throwing hia cloak round his left arm, and seizing 
bis sword, be courageously stepped into the midst of 
the lions. He rescued the glove and restored it to 
the lady, upon which she and all the bystanders 
highly extolled his valour. But De Lorges, disgusted 
with her wanton cruelty in thus sporting with bis 
love, left her in scorn, exclaiming that he would 
willingly, at her command, have faced danger in the 
field, for that he bad learned to brave, but that he 
coveted not the ignoble glory of combating with wild 

„ Unh n loitft ifir btn .&anbfd)u§ ina ®e(i(^t : 
liDen tiemlt Dame, begctir' iif nitftt,' 
Unb ntrlifi' pf jur (elben ®lunS(." 

GbtDengarten, Hon-gaTden — enclosure where the lions 

mere kept, 
trf^aueilr Id percace. 
ilU, an old word for ibmt. 

aui\ft\er\i lit. (o «p'' ou'. for auSloetftn, (o thrmc out. 
Jtampfbegieri eager deainfor comftal. 
!BorbfU(%t, thirtt/oT Wood. 

ICttan, ftofcony, platform. ' 

%ilafitnr fUMlljr, coolly. 
btn!Oanf,gH;.,tAemoard(see below.p, 90, "/d«al vnd 

Leben"). 
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66. S)fl3 »etf(^Uierte S5ilb ju Soi8 — The Veiled 
Image at SaU. 



At SaiB, in li^gypt, there was a veiled image, which 
waa supposed to represent Truth. The poet intro- 
dncea a youth, who, in his eager desire to lift the veil 
from the image, paid the forfeit of his life for the 
rash attempt. This poetical fable ofiera wide scope 
for the exercise of the imagination in its application. 
Schiller probably took the subject from Plutarch, who 
in his work on lais and Osiris said, " The sanctuary 
of Athene at Stus, which by some is taken for Iris, 
bore the inscription, * I am the Universe, which b 
and will be ; never yet has a mortal lifted my veil,' " 

gOi:((l)beei(rt(/ eager ingutry. inveitigation, 
.^{erop^anti priest, one initiated into religiouE secrets. 
Ctatelfprud), Oracle. 
DtCfUdjtr tempted. 

Gc^ibfloanbr lit. partitUn-tpaU, leparalion. 
g(roi(f)tigi weighty, of importance. 
i(ntnerfd;U)n( lit. heavy as a hundred tneight, flg, ex- 
cecdinglf oppressive. 



fltautnooll, full of horror, awful. 

UitnlDt (U6I06), iifeleti: Ubta\o^t®tmt, death.like 

filbtcblau, tilver-bbu. 

ba XlUxiftiliil, the JU-koty. 

(MJinnungitotr wtuilaa, deprived of teme. 

gufetft([I' pedettal. 

Sflfli an Egyptian deity Tepreaeating Nalars. 

aQe^ bcnif woe to him. 

loatnunflJi)rtlrtiIBM:tfBiord/iiUii/ioomioff(o/eou(ii>n). 
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67. ®ie S^eilung ber erbe. — The Dutribvtion of 

the Earth. 
This poem apparently alludes to the common fate 
of the Poet, who in his devotion to the Muse diare- 
garda the ordinary affairs of life. He lives in a world 
created by his own imagination, and, though poor in 
the external favours of fortune, bis " mind to him a 
kingdom ia," and he seeks his happiness within him- 
self, unmindful of the world without, 
St. 2. 6ii:fiVn (or 6iirfd)en), 10 slmot (game). 

3. girnetcein, properly wine of last yesr;— commonly 

old wine. 

4. ecfd)(^enr (una) done. 

6. ttxmtiUt, (half) tarried. ' 
8. waSt^nni tohatiitobedonef 
So aV, ai nflm aa. 

68. 33aS9Kdbd)enflu6b«S«inbe.— I^ Jlf<i«fc» 

from Abroad, 
Poetry is represented here under the form of a 
maiden, coming from afar with the return of spring 
to the children of the earth, scattering flowers and 
fruits, which have blossomed and ripened in a happier 
clime ; for poetry belongs indeed to another and a 
happier world. Her favourites are the loving, whom 
she presents with the fairest flowers ; for " love is the 
poetiy of life." After having rendered the worid 
happy with her gifts, the maiden takes her leave and 
disappears, leaving no trace behind. — Poetry, or 
the creative power of Genius, viewed in this light, the 
propriety and beauty of the language and images be- 
come strikingly apparent. 

nrit itbcm iungtn 3a^f ■• e. viith every tprinff, when 
the feelinp putkJpvte in the univentl joj of nature. 
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69. DaS Sbeal unb baS geben. — r** /rfeoi 

an(2 JAfe, 

This lyrical poem opens with the same idea which 
concludes " Die designation," namelj', that man ia 
obliged to choose between sensual happiness and peace 
of mind, while the gods enjoy them both united. To 
use Schiller's own words : ,, £)»: ^enfd) i|l nur ba ganj 
^cnfd)i tDo n fpielti" which may in short indicate the 
theme of this admirable poem. Humboldt was strack 
witii its exquisite beaiily. He perceived in it the 
highest maturity of Schiller's genius, and r^arded it 
as a true prototype of the poet's individuality ; the 
perusal of it, he said, awakened in him the same 
feelings as a conversation with Schiller himself in his 
happiest moments. He felt in it the same dignity, 
an ease and gracefulness arising from the frilness of 
vigour, and the same tendency as in hia conversation ; 
and all this as if united into one whole, of a higher, 
sublimer nature ; but that it required of the reader 
some previous study fully to appreciate it. Hum- 
boldt thought, that all depended on the first four 
verses, and that, as soon as the principal idea was 
seized, the scope and tendency of the whole poem was 
easily mastered. For in every afterpart, the sphere 
of reality is distinctly placed in opposition to that of 
ideality. 

St. 1. (nnatlai: unb fpitetlcdn, ettmallg clatr and pure at ^ 

jep&^lei(l)ti tight as a zephyr. 

®itttti\XStat, divine fmtlhfat^eat. 

UKinbrllOflr immutable, unchangeable, 

SinlKiialM nnb @ttl(nftitb(n/ lenmaS pleasure and 

peace of mind. 
be6 Uranibcnj i. e. Jupiter, grandson of Urantu. 
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a. fribjt btt Slot/ &c. Pluto, the god of the infernal 
regions, had ctmied off Prosfrpina, the daughter of 
Ceres. The latter entreated Jupiter to let her 
daughter return to the upper world, which he pro- 
mised, if it should be found that Proserpinn had par- 
taken of no food during her Btay hdow. But ia 
wandering through the Eljsian fields she had eatea 
■ pomegranate, and was not therefore allowed to 
cross the Styi, but was compelled to remain with 
Pluto. 

3. tlanefi belongi. 

3eilflraalt, poioer uf time; temporai, tcorldly fovier . 

4. SrbcnmaCtn (@Tt](ninat)ttn)f earthly marla. 
®^ttetbtlbI divine image. 

fitiweigenbc ^bintomci the same as »Irif( Sdwttcnr" 
in " Klageder Ceru (St. 5)" — the silent shades (of 
the departed). 

6. tnt^itn, to entmine, ta ditengage. 
BBicbellanj, vihirl-danct, mazy dance. 

6. unb mtt {rad;cnbtm ®ttbs (eliips. migen) bie SBagen 

ft4 Ofrmtngfn, Owing to this ellipsis the plural 

nounSfiagcn ii here erroneously governed by nag in 

the preceding line. 
5)Ian (i. e. *ampf(6tne)/ plain, or place of action for 

the combatants. 
Jbatiti taken here in the old German lense for Jtontpfi 

prtie. It occurs Bgaiii in "Oer ZlandieAuA" : ffbtit 

SHanli ll>aniei b(Qr|r' id; nid)t." 
b«.&ippobrcm(i.e. bit Sttttnba^n')i the hippodrome. 
mtni\i for icifetcnb. 

7. SdiaRcnIanbtflanda/iAiiilei, of the departed.' 
iBcd)fellt(b(i mutuai love, reciprocal affection. 

8. baflStobtCii-e.the rough matter, which is to be formed 

and animated h; the artist. 
t1)aUnxioni fvU 0/ acbievemente (a deedt. 

9. qualooU/ yoinflJ, 

abttnflcn, to wmt off—to gain with great paini. 
ShbCitftigtfitr needineu, uiant. 
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10, (5rf^aff<ntr/ a crtatei ORG, a mortal. 

grauenaolli aaeftii. 

bci @tf(t(B fhenge Jittfclr tK. Tbe aenae ia,— Law ap- 
pears lu an UDwelconie fettei to bim oa\j, who is 
averse to, or atVaid of, the laua, 

@tlaDen|inni ilaviih HipoHtim. 
13, ^riamfi So^ni Laocoon (here dlled Priam's son — by 
what authority, we know not), who, when hasteitiag 
to the aid of his sodi, entwised in the gnup of two 
snakes, was also seized by them and lulled. 

13. bUK^f^nctbCltf to cut lArou^A, to pierce. 
gaTbtnfetlraj c^imr.fire, brilliant colours. 
^cnntmiDltti thunder-clmid. 

14. XUibf Hercules, called Alcides after his grandfather 

Alceus. This hero was from the cradle up persecuted 
by Juno. Sbe caused him to do service to the king 
Eurystheus, who, being fearful of his powerful guest, 
sent him on many arduous and dangerous adventnres, 
kDown as the Twelve Labours of Hercules. He also 
delivered his friend Theseus, who had descended to 
the ioferaal regions to carry off Proserpiua. Finally 
be gave himself up to be consumed by fire, on mount 
(Eta in northern Greece ; and when he was thus pu- 
rified and freed from sin, he was received as a demi- 
god, and Hebe, the goddess of youth and cup-bearer 

SobttntHifftr. the navigatoT of the dead, Charon, 
etbenlajitn, eaTthly barlbena. 
UXma^bfjati unreconciled, implacable. 

15. laltUiMr unclothed. 
Scbenlebtni earthly life. 

fironioni Jupiter, Bon of Kconos or Saturn. 
StofennianBeiii rojji cheeks. 



70. |)flraMn Unb SSatljfri.— ParaB/M and Riddles. 

Schiller dramatized for the German stage Gozzi's 
' Turandot, princess of China.' This play is a tragi- 
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comical fairy-tale, as Schiller calls it, the subject of 
which is talcen from the stoiy of Prince Kalaf in the 
collection of Persian tales, of which an early French 
translation appeared under the title of " Mille et Un 
Jours, pur PetU de la Croix." In Schiller's Turandot 
we find three of the riddles contained in his poems, 
with their solution. 

The solution of these Riddles, which we find in his 
poems under the above general head, is as follows : — 
The first is, the rainbow (bee ERegenbogtn) ; the second 
is supposed to he the eye (baS]IU3e)r or perhaps yaiuy 
(bit ^^untafic) ; the third, ntoon arid start (9Konti unb 
@t»ne) ; the fourth, th^ infinite space of the at- 
motphere with the firmament (baS SBcItgebiubc) ; the 
fifth has been interpreted as day and night (Sag unb 
9lad)t)( lilie the first riddle in Turandot, as youth 
arid age (Sugenb unb JCltct), as the past and the 
present (SSreaangfn^eil unb @f9enreart)j and otherwise ; 
the sixth, or second in Turandot, the eye (baS ^uge) ; 
the seventh, the Chinese Wall (bie djintfifi^e USautr) ; 
the eighth, the lightning (ter wfdjlinfltlnbe" 8Ii4)- 
Its merit consists in the ingenious representation of 
the mysterious powers of electricity. The ninth, the 
prismatic colmtrs ; red, violet, orange, yellow, green, 
blue; the i,\tdfi @{fd;n)if[eE" are explained from Schil- 
ler's papers (Sffiwfur, 1808, No. 74) as „bie gflr&en," to 
which also his epigram " Liehi und Farbe" has re- 
ference. On other occasions, however, as in " Die 
Kunstler" and "Die Mutdtgung der KUnste," the 
poet himself adopts seven colours. The tenth, or 
third in Turandot, the plough (bci^Jflug) ; the eleventh 
is^re, in its origin nothing but a spark produced by 
the collision of steel and flint, and in its progress 
(when assisted by the sister-element, the air) repre- 
senting the mighty, terrible element. The twelfth 
may be the sun-dial (He ®onntnu()t). The thirteenth 
and last is the ship (boS ®*iff). 
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t. 2. mtiUnmtit, miUi off, ven tar tvikj. 
bU micrfdinellflei the very qaicheit. 
mit ffifbanlenfluer tnlh the flight of thought. 

3. filficTniei^, white at silver, 

bit oKtrdlfflt, the very oldett. 
UnetfASpftr unexhauited. 
ill' qtitbtni adjoined. 
@Ub((l)OTnj riitvrr-hom. 

4. unbtgriffen, unoomprshended. 
Iv'^^alUnxtitti pure ai crystal. 

6. abgemalft, depicted, reflected. 

1. Urawanberil/ ta wander round. 

9nenfd)cn$anb, human hand. 

8. I)at jwimul nit gebrobt:— nut for nie is a t; 

phical error, repeated in dl editions of S( 

9. unfr(r f«d)S ©{(diwiftEr, nx brolheri and sister 

tcunbtrtami strange, wonderful. 
'Baubcrfdjiafli magic touch. 
Siti^n, dance, lit. a kind of circular dance. 

11. atiSitjtiriiat, iniigniflcant. 
.ategtnttojjfen, rain-rfrop. 

12. am^ilVtibtn, to circumscribe. 

13. ©emftimc, vermin, replitei. 
Pgci diuding to oara. 

Sifenja^n/ iron-tooth (i.e. the anchor). 



71- Tia ©pajitrgong. — The Walk. 

The beauty of this Elegy, as it was called when it 
first appeared in the periodical "DieHoren" for 1795, 
attracted the admiration of the greatest German poets 
and writers, as Herder, Goethe, Humboldt, Meyer, 
von Dalberg, &c. Of all Schiller's poems this one 
seems to hare fixed most the attention of Humboldt. 
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Herder considered it as a continued and perfect pic- 
ture of the world and of mankind. The Ungaage is 
eminentlv happy, and ita wildest passages expressed 
with striking originality and truth. 

f*linst( i. e. fiiilingelt or Mjinbtt. 

fltlinbertet €5ttg, raUed-m path. 

Sinitn. (i- e. ®riniraine)i bmndariei. 

■DcmtKt*, Cerei. 

ftcunblic^e Sd^rift bet (StUi*ii ^- Cerea appeira 

bere not only at the symbol of Agriculture, but ilto 

of Legisliture. 
iti n)enfdltncT()altenbtn (Sotttii lit. qf the mar^ind- 

maintaining God. 
dtwaeltj regulated. 

tinfam iti ^ittm (Bt\aa%, tat ben tintamen ®efanSf 
or ben @E[and btt einfatnen 4>ii^en. 

uniTU^n ftieblid]i for xui)tn firiebliift um- 

nod) ni(l)t jur g«i^it eraiad)et. S ^ e i ^ e i tf liberty, 
in opposition to natare. Tbe people oftbat ^;e ore 
repreaeotedaa acting merelyundcr tbe influence of the 
liwB of nature, and, therefore, lesi subject to enors 
and deluaiona deiived from impeifect notiona of true 
liberty. 

fcembet iSiiH, i. e. ein bee Siatui; ftember @n% 

fiber ble frembeit Slut, over the lUU itrangtr nature. 
Nature appears strange, having been changed in ap- 
pearance by the industry of man. 

St&nbei rank), clause), 

^Oppeln are mentioned to indicate that the wanderer 
approBchea a town, many ofwbicb in Germany have 
avenues of trees leading to them, and often extending 
for several miles ; alluding also to the progress of ci- 
vilization, tbe poplar not being a native tree. 

Eienergefotgi luite o/iemanta, train of meniala. 

auS btm felfigten Sttva, &c., alluding to fortified towni 
built upon rocks, or to towns built of stone. 
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3ainien. Thla refen not to the Greek Pnns and Sa- 
tyts, but to the tutelarj gods of the people of Itely. 
The origini} voiahip of Fauiu and Lares continued 
in Italy after the introduction of the Grecian gods. 

ICntaii)! lei^t ^i^ciec Ztitn itm ®Ulr\, Riluding to tbe 
worihip of statues of the heathen deitiea. or also to 

. temples built of stone, 

.^«tme£i i. e. Mercury, the god of trade. 

bdagtt Sitncioa bri Dtlbanattii &c., bag Slog, tx. — 
Fable says that tbe olive-tree and the horie vere pro- 
duced in consequence of a wager between Minerva 
and iNeptane, as to who would create something by 
which to prove him or her the greatest benefkctor to 
the new town (Athena). HiDerra flr^t cultinted 
the olive iiv Attica, and Poi^don (Neptune) with a 
stroke of his trident produced ti'om the earth the first 

Subtle (W^fC). The ancienta typified by this goddess 
the £uth. as cultivated, fertile, and inhabited ; here 
she is tbe symbol of town-life, and of the earth aa the 
abode of living beinga. She is represented with a 
mural-crown on her head, and in a chariot drawn by 

^fLaajK tn 3S(nfil)^rit — may be understood here in 
a twofold senee, as, propagators of mankind, or pro- 
pagaton of humanity, considering that civilization 
emulated from towns. 

an bitftn gtftUiecn Sboien. In ancient times, and 
still at present in the East, law-cases were deter- 
mined in open places near the town-gates, where 
people were always assembled; therefore gtfellige 
S6«e means social (frequented) gates. 

^inatmi Penates, here the Lares Publici, or tutelary 
gods of the town or the country, in opposition to the 
Larei FamHiares, or household-gods. 

II 3fianb([(Cr !Dmm{t bu nad) Spacfa," &c. This dis- 
tich forms the epitaph of the three hundred Spartans 
who fell in defending the pass of Thermopyls against 
tbe armies of Xerxes. (See Herodotus, Polyhymnia, 
BOO.) 

oon (urtm ffllute begofffn gtilnet bet Delbaum ~ a 
beautiful image, expressing that after the struggle 
followed tbe blessings of peace. 
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in bliulictt ®0U, i. e. the river-god, the rirer itself, 
©reabt- The Dryada were nymphs who pregided over 

the woodi, Bud who died with the trees they ioha- 

bited. 
ScISbtUC^i roch-quarry. 
flSalciter <proper1y gj!ulcifet)( a suraanie of Vulcan — 

(a muIceruJo/etTuni) ftnm bis occupation of working 

Where icrplred angisli iMid Uulr ntiittct, ud al u 



(JfUlniO 
tia£ isebenbf Sdiiffi tht weaving thuttle. In the train 

of freedom follow the arts th»t contribute to the 

comforts or luioricB of Jife. 
let Sta^lTi properly the crane, the engine by which 

goods are Ufted from, or let down to, the shipi ; but 

here, the place in the harbour where the crane ii 

erected, the wharf. 
Qtapeli here, the place of deposit foe goods — magazine, 

g(bi(rt( from gebittti, 

toai ICtabien f oc^l ~- a beautiful eipresiion for tehat 
hat Arabia produtei. 

XfluU. The ancients believed this to be a country 
north-west of Britain ; it was considered to be the 
roost distant island in the German Ocean, to which 
they therefore applied the epithet Ultima; here it 
stands for tbe North tit general, conformable to the 
sense of the phrase : the products of the most 
southern and the most northern climes are here 
accumulated, or stored. 

JCmaltfjea- There are many Amaltheas in mythology i 
the one which is commonly, and here, understood. ii 
the nurse of Jupiter — a goat ; her horn was placed 
u the emblem of plenty in the firmament. 

Jt&nllt tcr £uftr i. e. fine artt, in opposition to the arti 
Bfinduitry. 

^anS,%ttn\i the Pantheon, a temple at Rome, dedicated 
to all the gods, u its name signifies. 
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Sriir iHcC' f"' '*' rainboiD. (S«e before, p. 48.) 
©tnne (or &t^nt)i tiring of a bow. 

b(t JBcflde 30li)( here. JAe iouj of the bridge, but pro- 
jierly tlie pillan uid croa«beama Buppoiting > wooden 
bridge. 

obet Im flilttn ®tma,^i &c. Here we enter upon a 
new scene, tbe descriptive picture of the progress of 
civilization whicb this poem represents ; tiata the 
primitive state of man, uncultivated and nide, we by 
degrees arrive at his present improsed condition, and 
tbe fiourishing state of Industry, Trade uid Arts in 
modern times. The poet gradualiy proceeds to tbe 
description of their reaults — the cultivation of sdence, 
its progress and consequences. 

6tfctll(i(l)eti, to ipy. 

bcT 9]I(n{4i b<t Siqliiittt—i tiltidti became man 
has now divested liimself of tbe fetters in which ty- 
ranny, his own ignorance, and superstition and fear 
had held him ; because he has now attained a higher 
state of intelligence, and with it the power of self- 
government, which however, when misguided, may 
degenerate into licentiousness and abuse. Our poet, 
therefore, thus proceeds : n^tTtii' (I mit btnScfjtIn 
ber guti^t nut ni^t btn SAgel bee ®(^an) !" &c. 

ad) ba rtifen fm EStUTin ilt Znln, Kc. The poet 
compares this state of disorder — where liberty gives 
way to wild desires uncontrolled by reason and the 
moral sense — - to a vessel which has lost its anchor 
and masts, and with them the means of governing it. 
KnCeCr therefore, signifies reoicn, faitli, and moral 
taai;—ili fSiaqit\i &nat, the Waggon (the polar- 
Star, the Uttle Bear, flied stars in the north), wif- 
dom and faith. 

t% itrt fdbft in bem SSufen bei; @otti i. e. bat %u 
iCt{Ten> comcimce. 

SlICDtt^anten, a term applied to certain civil officers at 
Athens, whose business it was to enforce the law 
prohibiting the eiport of flgs to Megara. It after- 
wards came to signify every informer or calunmiatar. 

auf blc Unfcfiutbf &c. — not to be taken in a sensoal 
meaning, but M eipressive of tbe innocence which is 
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Rccuged of dime b; the Uoodthtnty traitor. The 
poet, in many of these comparison I, hid evideDtly 
the horrors of the French ReTOlutioo before bin. 

bt« immlbirdien SBart'li Numid^, a country of 
Northern Africa. 

(uflraUHl/ the atmosphere. 

tmig TOcditelt bet aSilU, &c. This uid the fotlowing 
distich show the opposition between liberty and ne- 
ceswty wicb expreasire and vigorous concisearat. 

unb bU Sonnt .^omecji &c. An idea which Holty al&o 
expresses : — 

„S)e4 CA'lil ^ tlcbi Dltnt fa ^[i, 
fflit <i tilt Vbimi BliiK fttiii'" 



72. JJaS Sfrt oon tet ©lotfe. — The Song 
of the Bell. 

This may he called the eong of life — a picture of 
all the incidents of human life, from the cradle to the 
grave — espressive of the wide and varied range of 
human passionB. At the aaine time it is a picture of 
modem hfe, and therefore more vivid, more generally 
intelligible, than many of Schiller's poems, iu which 
the ancient world often farms the principal feature, and 
lends its images to the imagination of Uie poet. This, 
together with the animating changes in the metre, ao 
cluiracteriBtically adapted to the spirit of the various 
subjects, has rendered the " Ghcke" a universally fa- 
vourite poem wherever German literature is cultivated. 
In the motto to the poem, " Vivot voco, mortvoa 
plango, J^lgura frango," the poet has briefly ex- 
pressed the whole theme of hia song ; these words are 
inscribed on the large bell of the Minster of Schaff- 
hausen, and in the church of Art, near Lucerne. 

Schiller long meditated on the subject of thb poem 
before he wrote it, and he confessed that his delay in 
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finishing it had been caused by the various dispositions 
of mind required to de})ict, and the richness of the sub' 
ject he had to work upon. When at Rudolstadt, he 
went repeatedly to a bell-foundry to acqudnt . himself 
with the mechanical part of that business. 

Humboldt regards this poem as a wonderful proof of 
the consummate genius of the poet. He says that in 
no language did he know auy poem, which, in so small 
a compass, takes in such an eitenstve poetical range of 
thought, a poem which touches the deepest springs of 
feeling, and passes through its entire extent, eihi- 
hitlng in a lyrical composition the great drama of life, 
in the form of an epos surrounded by natural limits. 

This poem, so rich in thought, has inspired the 
genius of two sister-arts : — Andreas Romberg has 
adapted it to music, while Hetzseh has illustrated it 
with his classic pencil. So rich in ideas did he find 
the poem, that (as he observed to the author onoe in 
conversation) it would have furnished ample materials 
for several hundred designs. In subjoining the fol- 
lowing remarks of other conunentators on this poem, 
it is our wish to prepare the reader for a more correct 
understanding of its general character, and to enable 
him, while admiring its more apparent beauties, to 
follow the poet into the deeper sense wliich lies 
beneath them. 

"The CRiting of a bell" (lays the suthot of' An Au- 
tumn on tlie Rhine,' 2nd edition, p. 223) " in in Germanj an 
event of solemnity and rqoicing. In the neighlwurhood of 
the Hsrtz and Che other mining districts you read formal an- 
Douacements in the newspapers from bell -founders, that at a 
given time and spot a cuting is to take place, to which they 
Invite all their frieuda. An entertainment out of doors is pre- 
pared, and held with much festivity." 

"The Song of the Bell contains images truly national; 

and the general view of human life which it presents, ia asso- 
dated with the domestic feelings of that middle state between 
the eztremei of wealth and poverty, which is happily the lot 

of a very great portion of mankiud." 

h2 
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. . . . " The setioiM chwacter of a people who b^n the com- 
mon buuDCss of every-day life with prayer — who attkcb im- 
portance ai well to the manner of performing an action, aa to 
the action itaelf— the cuatom of travelling either in their own 
or foreign countries in the Interval between the completion of 
ItiOT education and their ■ettlement in life — the household 
manoers, where great attention is paid to the minutiie of do- 
mestic ecooomj— the aggregation of the agricultural population 
in small towns and villages, frequently walled, where the pro- 
ducts of the fields are stored under the protection of municipal 
pohce — the common field system of cultivation — and the con- 
sequent deputuiing of the cattle of each township under the 
care of a common herdsman — are peculiarities in German 
manners to he noted and recollected in perusing the following 
poem. Other temporary allusions will be understood hy the 
information that the German original wss first published 
in n99."—[neSimeitf the Bell, tramlated: Bott, 1828.) 

"Of all the lyrical poems of Schiller the 'Glock^ has acquired 
the greatest celebrity, and as soon as it appeared was received 
with general applause ; in fact this poem may be said to be the 
most esteemed of all German poems of a lyric- didactic kind. 
The ' Gloche' bears ■ great resemblance to the ' Spasiergang .' 
As in the latter we are carried through the whole history of 
mankind, so in the ' Qlocke' are also represented all the dif- 
ferent important events of domestic and social life ; as in the 
one the images sre all drawn from the views which present 
themselves to the poet during bis walk, go they are here de- 
rived from the various operations of the casting of the bell* 
There are, however, many points in which the poems differ, in 
the manner io which the images are related to the refiections 
to which they give rise. In the ' Spatiergang' the poet mo- 
delled the scene aa he pleased, and one picture is connected 
intimately with the other. The •Gloche,' where the succession 
of images ispreicribed,representBmorea series of independent 
images of life, which, being arranged as a whole by the poet's 
art, find their point of union in the casting of the bell. It is 
notithereCore, a mere whim of the poet that he uses in the 
' Gloche' Buch a variety of metres, while in the ' Spaziergang' 
the versification is uniform. The ' Spaziergang,' presenting 
a grand picture of the history of msnkind. Is the epos of man- 
kind ; the ' OlBche" that of domestic and social life ~ and the 
stirring vivacity which distinguishes the latter poem, is more 
attractive than the calmaerenity reigning throughout the former 
one. For this reason the ' Qlache' has met with a far greater 
Dumber of admirers — the common reader bdng pleaied with 
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Thtt he can look over with erne, and delighted with the 
agreeahle cbtoge of im^es, which bring before him well-lcnown 
and well-loyed events in the light of im ideal but true repre- 
sentation. But the ' Glocke' is one of the most wonderful 
poems which have ecer appeared. It presents to ua not ooly 
a beautiful series of images of life connected with the various 
divisions of the easting, and having reference to the flnal uses 
of the bell ; but it hae (till higher claims to our admiration. 
The whole is so remarkably constructed, that all these aeeoi- 
ingly detached images are brought together in intimate con- 
Eection. Each image stands in a threefold relation : first, it 
ii comiected immediately with the process of the casting; 
secondly, with those events in Ufe for which the bell sounds ; 
and finally, it is closely attached to the foregoing reflections, 
•0 that even without those sentencps of the master-founder 
which accompany the operations of casting, and which seen to 
detach the various reflections from each other, everything 
would still be symmetrical and coherent. And this reciprocal 
relationship of the different reflections gives the poem a yet 
higher charm, which is perhaps unnoticed by many readers. 
The whole may be divided into two parts, or acts, if we com- 
pare the casting with a drama— into the operations of the cast- 
ing, and the public-making of the bell ; the reflections in 
the one referring to domestic, and in the other to public life ; 
these operations and reflections, form thus two divisions, and 
where the casting is finished, there begins the lost reflection 
on domestic life, which passes on to public [jfe. Thus each 
part of the poem forms a little independent whole, and the 
•everal parts taken together constitute a targer whole ; and 
herein we perceive the greatoees of the artist, who, without 
neglecting the single portions, kept always in view the entire 
conception. The poet has here proved himself what he sayi 
ofthe'KiinsWn-'.- 

iDoc^ biS« fttt* ju immtt f)ii)tin ^i^ta 
Sdjniand lid) htr Wafftntt ®emt. 

@d)on fiff)l man S^Spfungen aat 0[t)6pfungcn tat^t^Up 
itai ^at manic en {mrmonir. 

IBae ^itt aUetn tiaS Crunlne Vug' cntjEidt, 
JDieat ontniDutfte boxt in ^i^etn ^HibTie, &c. Elc." 

(^OotangeT, DeuUche Dichter: Leipzig vnd Zurich, 1832.) 

" Qui ne connait," says Qu^rard, the French bibliographer, 
"lepoeme de ' La Ctoche,' cette CEuvre admirable entre les 
ceuvrea de Schiller, dont le mirUe est coutacr^ par le plus 
beau triomphe que puisse obtenir on ouvrage po^tique, la 
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popuIaiitfT Dans Schiller, eomme dun toiu les puti* 

poetes, tl y a de aublimes 1^o»b, en mCme teoipa que de 
nobles images. L« grand poete est toujouis, m£me uns y 

penser, le l^gislateur du genie humaiD*." 

" The Song 0/ the Bell is sn application of the process ot 
casting a liell to the course of human life, comparing the dif- 
ferent conditions necessary to the proper fusion of the xaOal 
and the suceessfal iaeue of the worli to its principsl circum- 
stances, with a practical applying of them thereto 1 taking 
□ccssioa to refer the various parts of the process to its several 
phases, and deducing a suitable mural from each. This is 
done by diviBions of stanaas, where the poet, in the person of 
the master-founder, alternately directs the operations of fusing 

and moulding the metal, and moralizeB upon the process." 

" Although rather a didactic than imaginative charac- 
ter, the ' Song of the Sell' is not at all deSeient of poetical 
bncy ; and the whole leaves an impression of very great 
while chastened pleasure." — (7%e Song ofiheBtU, ^c, traiu- 
lated. Condon, 1838.) 

For a better uDderBtandiag of the technical part of 
the poem, we conclude by adding the same author's 
description of the process of castiog a bell. 

" A furnace is erected on the level of the floor, wherein to 
melt the metal— copper or brass, with a proportion — about a 
fifth — of tin, and a small admixture of powdered charcoal to 

promote the fusion A hole or pit is dug by the furnace, 

ot a depth corresponding to the size of the bell intended to be 
cast, only sufficiently deep for its uppermost part to be below 
Ihe level of tbe furnace floor. In that is placed the mould, 
rhis consists of a centre called the core, which is conveily of 
,ust the interior shape intended for the bell ; with an outer 
covering for this, called the cope, in its concavity of that — of 
course very nearly the same — intended for its outside. The 
metal la run between these two forms, and when it baa cooled, 
which it takes one or more days according to the size, the 
le or outer covering, made of prepared clay, is broken off ; 
1 the cast, born as it were from tbe earth, is hoisted up from 
core, and appears a bell. 

' As to its parts — the top, where it is flied or hung to its 

m, is called the cannon or ear, familiarly the head : the 

first projecting curve under this the thoatier : the middle or 
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body put. the barrel or ttiaUt r the lubstuice of the nioath, 

the Moundrng bow, and the outer edge, the rim. The clapper 
n the tongue luspended within it : and the hammer is that 
which is lometimes made to atriif e upon the bell outside. The 
gulttr a the chaoDel which eanducts the fiiwd metal from the 
funiace into the mould ; the metal flows from a smalt orifice 
(topped up, till wanted, with sand. TheBre is fed with wood, 
geottall; beech. The whole ii under cover of a anbatantial 
shed, here called the home. Very few workmen are required for 
the operation, aod from the accuracy of eatimate acquired by 
frequent practice, it becomes one of little more than mere 
muiipulatioD." 

"Vivos TOCO," f call the living. — " Mortuus plango," 
/ mourn /or the dead. — " Fulgura frango," / break 
the lightning*. It was suppoaed (especially in 
Switzerland) that the ringing of bells would disperse 
a thunder- cloud passing near, Che electric fluid being 
dissipated or " broken" by the undulation of the air 
caused by the sound, thus preveoting its explosion 
ID lightning j but aa many seitons were killed by 
lightning on account of this custom, a law has since 
been passed in Switzerland, forbidding its further 

1.— ftft itmaatlt,,firm-u>aittd. 

QcbtDr ancient dative form for Sftit. 

bie Sorm aut tt^nt gtbrannl (baked), the fiirm or ' 

mould in which a bell la cast, consists of loam, brick, 

and clay. 
ma9-.. . mtvini mitat be made. 
\. 5—7. The conatruction is, (iwnn) bat SBttf foil 

(obtn <ii to do credit to> ben SKeiftetf (fo) bei 

Sc^vriS mu^ r{n>tn ^eip oon her ffiricnt. 
btt SStflctlr HKicw- 
fit, i. e. bit TiTUit. 

hit \ijmii)t Stiaft' '• e- our feeble itrength, or effbrti. 
bat ifft ia — {a stands here to strengthen the affir- 

bajuttiatib t^m....(e(e(i>cn)'— i'^' buju et^lelt ec. 
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tag CT..fp(lrtt[fpfiT(r or augfpil»)f that he may trace 

II .— gi(I)tenfiamm, pine-ittm, pine-tree. 

bap He einflfpHfte Starame fcfclaee ju bem ©c^wold) 
bineini that the compresied fiine maif force iu umy 
(lit. strike) through the fhimney, or ojiening in the 
^moce, through which the flame plays an tbe me- 
tallic mass. 

lod)t beS *Upf(t8 SBreii tK.—aa loon as the copper- 
moM boiU, quickly then tnilh the tin (which promote* 
the fusion of tbe metal), &c. 

®toc(enfpeif(f lit. bell-food, i. e. bell-inetiJ, composed 
of copper, zinc, and tin. 

in btt CamnHfi ticfii: (Smbtr in the dik^i deep pit. 
2)amn(grub<r the pit in which the mould ibuids. 

©lodenflubt, belt-room, belfry. 

ieugellf to bear witnea. 

(Utnmtn ju. . . . i attune to 

ma&UnUatitUmhat deeply below, i.e.heiebeueiLtiioa 
tbe earth. 

QtbenCofjnf i. e. ®s^n bet Stiti ion of earth. 

III.— nwife SBIaftn fel)' i* tpringfllj / see white bubblea ipring 
(up) or riae. This U n sign that the whole mixture 
is in a state of fusion ; potash is added to accelerate 
this, and to tree the mixture from scum, that the 
sound of tbe bell may be more full and pure. 

im glugi infurim. 

!(fi^enfalii alcaline talt, potaah. 

bet @US( the caiting, 

bet ®(t)aumr the ictm, droa. 

benn mit, &c.— the conjunction benn coooecta the fol- 
lowing reflections with tbe preceding words of the 
master-founder. 

getertlonfli festive aound. 

®allg(f patiage, i. e. when taken to church to be bap- 

im 3eittnf(l)oogti in the womb of time. 
Y^XBKli t%. gloomy, UDhappy. 
S!jutltrli«btf mother's love. 
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pfdlgtfiinelnb/ amm-tmift, ewift as an turow. 

turd^iSt* &c. — meamrea (i. e, passes thrimgh) the 
ieertd at (wifA) his viandering-stoff, \. e. vuiden 
hither and thither. This aeems to allude to the cus- 
tom, still prevalent in Germany, of young artisuiE 
being obliged to travel for some years before aettii^ 
Dp in any trade. 

frtmbf ttranger. 

^TTlic^i in b(t Suscnb ^angMtf wit etn @tbUb oul 
.(JimmtKfefib'n/ ^e. — fteauft/ai, in the nutiance of 
youth, a) aformfTom heaven' i heights, — beautiful as 
an angel. 

jiic^tigf modeit, bathfnl. 

mibn 9idi"n, leild dance ; be flies from the noisy 
amuuments of his companions. 

bus @d)&nft(f the moat beautifiU (viz. of Bowers). 

feine Sitbtr ^u beloved one. 

! baf fit rnig grSnen bliebt, &c. 0, that it could 

remain green, (flourisb)/Or ever. 

.— tti( fid) fdjon bit PfeiU" 0- e- SBinbpfeifen, or Sugi 

I&C^Ci:) bxauntn/ how already the {conduit-) pipei 
grow brown / — a proof that the metal is becoming 
f\ised and fit for casting j there are usually >ii of 
tbeae pipes. 
bUfti ®tibi%rn (dimln. of @tabj taud)' ii^ tin. To 

prove whether the metal has attained the proper de- 
gree of heat, a piece of clay-pipe ia ateeped into it, 
and the metal is not properly bested until this be- 
comes vitrified. This ia an ancient cnatom, >tUl 
retained at the foundry at Dresden. 

nirb'e )Um ®U|Te Ititig (t^n, (then) it teill be readt/ 
. for founding. 

in ^a^n, the iUueion. 

btc ^raitj. In Germany the bride nears a wreath of 
myrtle In her hair during the nuptial ceremony. 

bit ^tlltn JCicdicngliidenf the clear (-munding') churdt- 
beUi. 

btt ttbcnl>9Xair i. e. bee !Dtai btt Sebtnlf the ipring- 
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ntit bem @uTtt(( mit ttm SAUitiTi 8u:.—itogelkeT) 
tDxth iht girdle and tke veil, the beautifui deltttion it 
torn tn twain ; alluding to the custom in ancient 
Rome, of the bride-groom'a removing the zone and 
veil of the bride after she had been conducted to hia 
house. 

tlliftcn/ to obtain by ariifict and cunning'. 

wraffdli tv calch hold of. 

rejagen, to acqaire by hmiling afler, to oeerlaJte bjf 
eager purtuil. 

ba prSmet f)ft6ei bie untnbtt*e ®abti tlKre the end- 
lets gift {i. e. property) itreams in. 

b« lSft\<l}n, the ttore-hotue, granary. 

Walteni to govern, to dispose. 

.{muSftaUf ike housewife. 

Wf^Vf 11 (fteu(rn)i to restrain, to repreai. 

Otbneni to order, to regulate. 

bie buftenben Eaben, the scented chests. In Gennany 
aweet herbs are placed in chests where linen is kept. 

btn td)nteiS(n Cein, the snowy linen, 

(Utn @uten, to the good, i. e. to that which ia uaefol, 
which has intrinsic worth. 

Wrilfc&audibfm ®iebel, far-loohing gable, which com- 
mimds an extensive proapect. In old fashioned 
houses on the continent the gable-side often forms 
the front nf the house, in which is the principal 
room, and is provided frequently with a balcony; 
see Retzsch's Outlines. This 'gable-end,' or angular 
attic, has often ■ large opening and a crane in ita 
upper part, for the purpose of hoisting in proviaiona 
of whatever sort that are kept there for winter-store. 
In some English old towns also inEtances of this may 
atill be leen. 

bn^ie^tXtTaqtabtSdaratifhepoitt, projecting beams 

bir SStaen, flg. plenty. 

rait Ui &t\6!)\(tti aSSditoi ift f(in tWQet fBunb ju 

(ItdjUn, with the fuwert of fate is no eteraat alliance 

to be twined or fbrmed, 
f4|t(i(et ft^ntUi strides (i. e. cornea on, advances) 
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— [dlin 8ejflcl<t ifl in SStuii, beauiiflillt/ jagged it the 
fracture (of the metal.wheniWcoQipOBition is tried). 
To ascertain whether the different metali have miiEd 
well, a little of the fusion is allowed to cool, and is 
then broken with « hammer. Should the broken 
eurface be smooth, it is a sign that there is too much 
tin in the composition i but should it be very jagged 
or rough, more tin must be added. 

6(D0t TOiCfl la(T(n tinneni before ice let it run, vii. into 
the mould. 

tintn frommtn @pcud)i a pioui word or lentenee, from 
the bible— a short prayer. 

ftogt ben 3apf(n aut I piah the stopper out ! When the 
mixture is fit for founding, they drop the tap or 
cock, and let the metal run through the funnel into 
the mould. 

Taud)(flb in bet ^dltU Bogcn fd){Egt'$ mit feuto 
etaunen aBogtn, it nuhet imaking into the handl^t 
bow with fire-brown waaea. The construction is, 

iaud)tnb fdjicEit ti mtt feutrbtaunf n iSaS'" ™ b'K 
ffiogen b(« .jienlelS (i. e. in ben gebogetwn ^tnlti). 

bai bontt tXi/or that he ti indebted to. 

■pimmtlafrofti heaBenlt/ power, i, e. powerful element. 

nienn fit bet gejfd fid) tntia^t, when it fret* iiseif of 

it. /eJl,^ (constraint). 
(in^tclcitt auf in (tgntn Spur, treadi (proceedt, 

novel) atong its own trace. 
buret) bit DtltbeKbten ®afftn, through the people- 

mliBened ttreeli. 



Oi)nt aSa^li indiaeriminately. 

iuctt bn (S6[ie=) ettat)[( ahrugi (i. e. glance*) theflath 
{of lightrting). 

StUtttlf 3torm, \. e. the sound of the alarm-bell.—" The 
church-bell geuenJly on the continent, besides its 
devotional purposes, is the summons for calling to- 
gether the population on any sudden or eitraordinarr 
occasion. Thus It is always rung (or rather struck 
on such occasions) in coses of fire ; as was for- 
merly the case in England, now rendered unnecessary 
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by the improved organization of flie-eatablishmenta ; 
and a very powerful effect it produces, especially in 
small and quiet places, when awaking the town in 
the dead of the night to the conaciousncB! of the 
fearful Tisitation.'* — [The Song of the Beit, ^-c. 
Landm, 1838.) 

©ftaftn auf, ^ip (along) the streeti. 

geUf rfSuIt. ;Ire-eo(umn. 

mit SBinteStUe, with the awiftnaa of the wind. 

DfenS ^H&^ttiifunuKe-mvuth. 

tog^ell ijt bte 9Iad]t gelii^Iet/ bright at day i» Ike tiighl 
lighted. 

tunfi btt ^Snbt lange Sititi through the long chain 
o/handt. 

urn bie SBftttr in emulatiim, i,e. in quick succeaiiun. 

^od) im fflogtn fptifien Dudtm IBJufTenroflHt. high in 

description of the playing of fire-engines. 

ali iDoIltt lit im iStlieni a* t/ j( would in it$ blowing 

forward. 
SBud)t| (^heavy) weight. 

mil pft fort=reif(n, tear alijtig- loifA ii, 

lifftngrogj ^onlicaiiy greaJ. 

rceiAt bet ffilEnfd) btt ®6ttf rftStlt, man yieJiJj to the 

god-atrength (lUpfmatural power), 
tnd^Si &c. The construction is, et f c^ti ItldHs imb 

beiounbetnbf uiilerge^tn (perish) feine 9&reft. 
Itttfltbrannt, burnt empty, devasUted by the ilie. 
gdlftdtjbfeKn, iBindaw-holet. 
^Olili i. e from on high. 
tt!aS....aud), whatever. 
Igm fttjlt, to him fails, i. e. *e miwei, 
VI.— witrb'i aud) [ifiJn {u Saflc lommen, bag tS gitif nnb 

Jtlinft Dttflllt ? (tut) loiJJ it also come beautifultn to 
light, that it may reward diligence and art t — gu 
Sage tommtn a a technical expression, meaning to 
brittg out of the mine, 
bit S^Of f the work, the performance. 
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entftimtn |Um Stgenr lit. to bud forth to the Uening. 
trbldiKn )U f(t)ill(T(c)ni iont, to bloom to a fairer 

®fab^e\anq, grave-iong, funeral dirge; it is the cut- 
torn in Germany tor a liand of singers to precede the 
funeral procession to the burial-ground. 

ernft bcgletttn il}Xt Sllaucrr^Iigt, gravely tjoUmtUy) 
accompaniea ih moumfui tolling, 

mit gSutttrlUJt, ««(* (a) molher"! delight. 

auf immetbarj for ever. 

Im Qd)att(ii[anbCf in the land ofihadei. 

an DtrnailItT @tdtl( fdialCcn mivb bie gvembtf liebcs 
Ittti in the motherlesa abode will {hmceforth) the 
atranger manage (rule), void of love; — bit grttttbe 
aignifies a step-mother : it is bere touchingly de- 
scriptive of domestic grief, in dwellings no longer 
blest by maternal affection. 

.— bil bit @[dcEc fid) cctli^t^ltt, unlit the belt grou>$ cwl. 

mas f* i'l"' giitlid) I^uni raay every me do himself 
good, make himself comfortable. 

ninlt bn ettcnt Uidit, Itbig Mtt 9fli(i)t \)txt bti 
ffiurfd; M< Sit\ptt fAlagtn, ivheo the ligbt of the 
stars twinkles, then the 'prentice (or journeyman), 
free from alt duty, hears the vesper (evening-bell) 
tolling, — In some editions we find the following 
wrong punctuation : wlntt btt Stccnc Sit^t Itbig 
allec ¥flii^t, ittt,SK. 

■^mat^^lMttf home-hut — own abode. 

bceitgeftiintj broad-brotced, with a broad forehead. 

tatltbtlabtlTf laden with com. 

bee Jtianjr i. e. ISrnUIranj, harvest -mreath. " It is 
the custom in Germany, and generally on the 
continent, to crown with a garland of flowers and 
ribbons any Snished work of a domestic hind — such 
as the roof of a new building, as here some agricul- 
tunl processes ; followed in general by a feast some- 
thing like our own harvest-home ." -- {The Sung of 
theBell.Sfc. Lomion, 1838). 

bit .{WtlbtttO^IKtr the house's inmates. 
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boS Waittftett &c., the timm-gale gratiiff ihtiti. 
" Many o( the old towns on the continent, psrticu- 
lirly in Germany, are walled round, Bnd the gate* 
regularly shut at sunset or nightfall, and only opened 
at Bunriae." ~ (The Song of the Bell, ^-c.) 

ftatnStEi*f ^immdStQC^teri blii^ul daaghterofhemien. 

but @Slei(f)f I ichat is equal, congruent ; see the " Spa- 

a(er^on»"{¥crae62): „unb bflS SUiifte nut i|i'*( 
uae m bai ®U\6it fid) tri^l." 

gcgCfmliet/ {hat) founded. 

Wctr i. e. totbti, from webcttj to weave. 

Srftb iom Bflttrlatibe, i.e. HJatftlanbSIi(b(, (*« ime 
^/atKerland, of one'i country. 

SttiffCIr gtc., marier ond man beitw- Ihtrnieteti. 

Httet Sru^, bids defiance. 

t|rC btn Ainie feint aB^cbCi &c. The construction is, 
menn ftim aSQrbe eferit bmSinig, fo ber gKifi 
bit .^Anbe ebt<t Une, (i/) Aii d^ilv Itonourt the 
king, the industry of our handi honourt w. Some 
editioDS haye the following perpleiing punctuation : 
f^tt ben Ji:6ni9, ftinc aBitbd &c. 

Meft* iKIK a^al butc^tobtn, rog« (irou^A (Ait quiet 
ITober i^nim€l..(«ib«:) Uro^lft. The constrnction 

is, no (i. e. an tcelttiem Xagc) btt .^imineli ben bit 
fanflt Sibtfie beS HbtnU (ber XbenbfcinnO malct 
Ucbli(b/ ftra^Iet (fur isirb llra^len] f(^tectli(^ Don 
bent luilbcn Branbe bet ©itfeti (unb) Don (btm 
lotlben Btanbe) bet @iibtt. 

Vin.—boS ®(biubei the fabric, i.e. the mould. 

baS fid] ifier) unb 3(uge roeibCr 'Aul Aearl and eye nuiy 

lieligkl in. 
rooSlBdunflfni well JInithed, tcell executed, 
bex Ttanttli the mantle, i.e. the cope, or outer coveiing 

of the mould. 
aufttftdlen. to rise (into exirtence). 
in glammenbidien, in torrents o/Jlame,. 
bliltbniQtbenbi blindly raffing. 
^HUntaijtn, jaict (mouth) of hell. 
bet StunjUntieTi the fire-tinder, i. e. discontent. 
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(id). . . . (Kit fltl)iuft( (Aoj) guietfs oreumuiaiei. 

jUC gigfnbSlfe fdirftHi* gttift, ftoce TecouTselerribls to 

their own help (in ditregBrd of regularity md order), 
gritbtnlltingt. tmindi of peace. 
He Sootung atl(limmt, sounds the aignal. 
gtfii)«t unt ®l<ii^(l'ff' *«■ — Liberty and Equality— 

the well kaowD watcbword o( tbe French Republicans 

of 1793. 
ffiiirgtrbflntfn, bands of auasaiiu. 
ba loetben SBeiber Jll .f^Snen* there women become 

hyenas. This alludes to the atrocities committed by 

tbe 'Dames lie la Halle' at Pans, at tbe breaking out 

of the first Revolution, 
tio^ iUttenbj {whilst it i») tlill throbbing, refers to 

<^Erj in the next line. 
treiben mit @nt(tten @d)nji drioe (make) ajoke vnlh 

(of) horror. 
etUi far Gbice. 
ffiJa&llf deltuion. 
aSe^' bencn< bit bem @nngblinben bei ixSiUi ^\mmiU 

fattel [ei^n 1 woe to those toho to the ever-blind one 

(i. e. the ignorant multitude) tend the celestial torch 

Hf light I 
AfdKII. . . . (illr reduces to ashes. 



oon bem |Kltti jum Sxaai fpitlt'8 mit ©onnniglatij, 
fivm the helmet (i. e. the crown or handle) to the rim 
U plays tike the sun's brightness. 

au* beg SBappenS ncttc ©(fjilbfc loben Inn erfQ^men 
iSilber (for SSilbtlet), also the neat coals-of-arms 
praise (do credit to) the expert workman (artist). 

fAlUfit ben CRfi^tnj close the ring (circle'). 

Soncotbfa. The custom of giving church-bella a name 
ia not quite banished yet ; it is still cuatomary in tbe 
Romish church to bless them. 

^erjinnigi lit. heart-inmost, cordial. 

®rbcnlebtn, terrestrial life. 
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^itewndjjettj heavm'i lent. 

rolf bt-c ©(fKtne %tlU ©*aar, &c. — like the bright 

array vf amttellatiotu, uihich by their progreaiet 
motion praise their Creator*, and lead the tereathed 
year; bai bdvinjte, crovmtd «b it were bv the 
twelve conatelUtions of the Zodiac (S^itrlreU). 
Thus it is geaerali]' understood. Retzach in bis 
illuEtratJoni, which are B teal commentary apon tbe 
poem, intcrpreta it in this sense. 

rotdlftlOOlI, changefal. 

Mttfdjollt, resounds (from it). 

X.— ^imnielSIuflf heaven's air. 

greube. Sk. The construction la, ibr trftrt ®((&tlle 
bebeute (announce, procitrim) gvcub< biefir ('a <Au) 
etabl,{ttir«|lt«®t[autt)(tigvi(b(. ■' Petrarch's 
flnepoliticalode, canzone 29, '/lo/ia mia,' ends with 
jost this pathetic aspiration: "lo vo gridando — 
Pace I Pace I Pace ." "—{Schiller's Song of the BeU, 
Sfc. London, 1838.) 



73. t>\t SJIadjt beS ©efangeS.— TAe PmoerofSong. 

Humboldt, whose opinion we have often quoted, 
aaya, " The grand and powerful image at the opening 
of this poem, prepares the mind for the striking and 
solemn impression vhich the whole produces on the 
reader." He further says, that he " scarcely recol- 



Oa XonBOtm Scifia^.tcL ., , . 

tM uU flil ftncron ibv* Mv^^ftha Solum-' TliBraaTaaTanpUlDHiAen 
^anr awB a*j who inlertniB Ihg Bolnn at ■ ■DBormi tnii vtmllan all 
•iwe, ud CRBtlBf iKb MlKiUI tauBi(iii]i.> — {The Sena iflht Bill. 4c. 

trndDB, 183S.) 
See ilw tlw ajHBlnK «r Uw " Prologog 1b Hhtcd- otOBtOtelTmait. 
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lected anything bearing bo much the stamp of 
simplicity and elevated truth." It will be remarked, 
that all the ideas expressed in this poem are illustrated 
by SguratiTe allusions : thus the mysterioas origin of 
poetry is compared to a moimtain-stream, of whose 
source the wanderer is ignorant ; in its power over the 
human heart it is compared to the Parcss, in whose 
hands is our fate, and to Hermes, who conducts 
the dead to the lower world, and also brings them 
back again. In "Die Macht des Gesanges," as well 
as in " Das Madchea aiis der Fremde," Poetry is 
represented as perfectly true to its character, as some- 
thing elevated and sublime ; in the three first stanzas 
of the poem before us, Schiller has alluded more 
especially to epic and tragic poetry, and in the fifth 
stanza to sentimental and naive poetry. These verses 
have beo) set to music by A. Rombei^, Bomhardt, 
and othefs ; they all, however, seem to have taken the 
VM)rA"Gesang" in its usual literal meaning. 
St. I. Wegfnfhrom, itream of rain, i torrent cauied by rain. 

S<Iftnri|Tt, rock-clefta, cbume, precipices. 

^txqfthamtXifTogmenti ofmountaim, or rock*. 

b(t (aBoffre^) Sufi, J*e ruih {ofiealen). 

mit niDUufboUon iDtaufenr tuith raptitrout ame. 

bit SlUt^f thtjleod, the leateri. 
2. PttWlibet/ Sre. The construction ie : Sec tonn iSftn 
ben 3auber be* eingere, (6fr ift) cerbfinbet mil bfn 
fntditbar'n aBefett (i. e. Psrcte, goddeaies of destiny) 

brtbetlf to furn, to ipin. 

tPit mit bem 6tab btS ®ittfTicittrt, at uiitA ihe wand 
af the tnatmger of the godi, j. e. the coduceus at 
Mercury, with which he appeased pauion and ad- 
justed disputes ; he also produced dreams, and guided 
departed spirits Into the other world. (See Virail'i 
£a.iY.2i2,SK.) 

1)ittnoiixoixtli heaveiueard. 

fcbnunt (tdimanteab), mtitead^.fiextble. 
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3. wit tOtTiOi &c., fanns the aoUcedent of the next 
strophe, beginning with i &o taffti Sec. 

tntt ©tgantenfc^ntli loiih gitmt-itep. 

naU) tStifttmtiSe, after the moRner (tf ^nriti. 

StbtaQtiftt earthly power. 
i. @a lalfC. . . bee SHeiifd) fid| auf wn, &c., thiu man m^ 
daily freea himaelffrom and soar) up to, tfc. 

©(ifteiWfitbt, dignity of spirili. 

fS[[t....ani/alJ>on, atiaila. 
5. SitUtt^tiBtttt ieari of repentance or reffret. 



74. aSilrte ber gtauen. — Diffnily (or JFortA) 
of Women, 

This was one of Schilter'a poema which at its 
first appearance produced the greatest sensatioa. The 
«xalt«d and attractive qualities, the charms of mind 
and heart, the quiet activity, compassionate tenderness 
and self-denial — all the mild yet dignified nrtaes 
which grace the female character, and together con- 
stitute the moral power, the " dignity" as Schiller 
calls it, of woman — are here beautifully contrasted 
with the sterner nature and passions of man. The 
influence of the one upon the other enhances the value 
and the powers of each, and the blending of manly 
strength and energy with woman's gentleness and pa- 
tience, perfect the work of the human character. 

In the most admirable manner the poet has de- 
veloped his subject^ and represented in beautiful 
language the characteristic features of these contrasts 
and their happy adaptation and union, while he has 
rendered them still more conspicuous by metrical 
antithesis. 
St. 1. t^cet Bit grautn ! reverence vmmen ; 

4. bat <^upt ber ^^bcr. The H^dn V 

serpent which inhabited the Itke of Lema ; 
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t» one of ita manj heads wu cut off, two nev] ooei 
iinmedintelf sprang up in iti stead. It wn killed by 
Hercules. 
. SStteiloftr dttpimi delight. 
■ ^n\iiQebitti tphere (ff dominion. 

®C9t^< . Tbe Scrthians were a rude and wsilike nation 
who inhabited an eitenaiTe portion of Northern 
Europe and Asia; here, figuratively ezpreaEea tbe 
aaeumed right of the itroog, contnated with aer- 
vility (unt bet ^Jerftt, &c). 

Qriii tbe goddeai of discord. 

6t)an(r- "a divinity tiiat may be taken as the pro- 
totype of the Graces in their higher attributes, pre- 
siding over and imparting sll the milder virtues — 
tbe ' charities' (a word thence derived) of life*." 

tateiH^tti to itiniU«. 



75. Die ^offnung. — Hope. 

St. 2. 3aabtT{dKinf nagic jpJeixlDur. 

pflanjt. . . . auf r raitei or plantt (like a standard). 
3. tfinbtt. . .fid) an. aanouneei ilielf, is to be atrongty fett. 



76. S5ie beutft^e aJIufe- — The German Mu»e. 

3t. I. Itin Susaftifd) HHtn iliitti no Augwtan age bloomed. 
Tbe Roman emperor Augustus was a great patron of 
leamed men, and tbe period in which he flourished 
was called the golden age of Romsn literature. The 
Augustan age is understood to signify an age pecu- 
liarly distioguisbed by the protection afforded to 
literature. 
Itinet aKeiiiiAttI &!lit, not the bmniy of any Medici. 
The bmily of tbe Medici flourished at Florence 
in the flCteenth and siiteentb centuries, and were 

•TnsiliUcinofllwSiHicgrilK Bell.tu. LondoBi ISM. 
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ieak>iu patrtmi of the BTti uid litenture. (SeeRos- 
coe'a Lives of Lorenzo de' Hedici and. Leo X.) 
g Utile ngunfl, princely favoitr. 

2. Don ^ritbri^e ;£t)rDne. It is well kooim tbat Frede- 

rick the Great, from a predilection for French litera- 
ture, neglected and deapiaed GEnnra ; he waa in tact 
quite UDacquainted with it. From aome published 
specimen* of his correspondence it appears, tiiat he 
wa« (tiagTBcefully ignorant of the commonest rules of 
grammar and ortimgTRphr in hia native language. 
At the court of Weimar the great ornaments of 
notional literature— Herder, Goethe, Wieland, fbc— 
were welcomed by the Grand Duke, who was an en- 
lightened patron of German literature. 
fdjUelofl/ deitilvte of protection. 

3. fpottct er bet SReseln ^iPang. In Schiller's opinion, 

Goethe, when he brought Voltaire's Mahomet on the 
stage, wished to restore that adherence to rule which 
formerly prevailed ; Schiller, therefore, wrote that 
epistle "An Goethe," in which be bitterij complains . 
of this. 



77. Set ©amann. — The Sower. 
(td) bcbenleni to heiUate. 

78. <£kx Jtaufniflim- — The Merchant. 

fibonifctt UNSntlfrf men of Sidon. Sidon was one of 
the moit important commertdsl towns of ancient 
Phcenicia. Ita inhabitants uiled as far as England 
and the Baltic to fetch tin and amber. 



79. CbtjffjuS. — TJlyeies. 

Ulysses, m hie wandering by sea, after the de- 

stnicnon of Troy, comes to the island of the Pb»a- 

cians, who receive him with hospitality ; but he sees 

the sun go down, and impatiently lonjfs to raach his 
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home. He entreata them to guide him over the 
waters, and embarks. He Bimn falls asleep ; mean- 
while the Teasel proceeds fast over the waves, and 
arrives at his home just as the momiDg-star is rising. 
The PhEeacians carry him asliore asleep, place the 
presents near him, and hasten homeward. Oa 
awaking he thiolu himself in a foreign country, not 
imagining that he has reached Ithaca, hia home : 

f,n cnoaifit unb Itnnt jamraemb iat Sateclanb nfi^t." 
LamentiDg, he fandes that he has been treacherously 
exposed by the Ph»acians on some unknown island, 
and robbed of his treasures. Athene had caused a 
thick mist to cover the country around him, that he 
might remain unperceived until he had revenged the 
outrages perpetrated by the suitors of his wife Pene- 
lope. But the goddess, in the disguise of a shepherd, 
revealed to him that he was in Ithaca ; and, after she 
bad dispersed the mist, Ulysses fell enraptured on 
the earUi and kissed it, and then offered up a prayer 
to the protecting Naiads of the island. 

b« ®(0lla <SlitUi the barking of Scylla (Scylla and 
Charybdis, cliffii lad whirlpoola in the atrmit of 
Hesiioa). Htmier also oUIb ScjUa "the barldng 



80. Jtart^flgO. —Carthage. 

Carthage was a Hicenician colony, and a dty of 
considerable importance. Its history begins with the 
war which it carried on with the Greek tovms, about 
the possession of the Mediterranean. But Carthage 
is chiefly renowned in history for her long and obsti- 
nate struggle with the Roman power, in which Han- 
nibal was her principal support. She was at length 
subdued, and as the Roman general, Sripio, gazed on 
the burning ruins of the conquered city, he wept. 
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81. T)ii3t>\iiirmittx^-TieKniffkt4o/8t.Jo^ 
of Jerusalem. 

The Order of St. John was ori^nally & seoalar one, 
engaged in protecting pilgrims on their nay through 
the desert, and in taking care of the sick. At a later 
period the Order asaumed a. military and religions 
charact«r. The knights of St. John were proverbially 
hrave: they protected Accon, (Accon, Acre, St. Jean 
d'Acre, or Ptolemais, a town Bituat«d on the Syrian 
coast) and Rhodes, and planted the banner of the 
cross upon the holy sepulchre. The Christians, when 
driven out of Palestine, maintained themselTcs, by the 
valiant resistance of the knights of St. John, at Acre, 
which, however, they were at last obliged to surrender, 
^fterwards they conquered Cyprus, and then Rhodes, 
which, in the end, they were also compelled to give up. 



82. Txut^ijt Zxtut.— German Faith. 

German fcuth has been proverbial for ages. Fre- 
derick of Habshui^ engaged in war with Lndwig of 
Bavaria for the throne of Germany, and was made 
prisoner by the latter. Frederick promised, as the 
price of his liberty, to draw the sword for the victor 
against his own friends. On this condition he was 
released; hut finding aAerwards that he could not 
fiilfil his promise, he delivered himself up again to 
Ludwig as a captive, Ludvig, however, struck with 
this instance of good faith, with as much confidence 
marches against Frederick's army, leaving Frederick 
himself behind as guardian of Bavaria. 

„ f SBa^rlii^ ! &a xft'i I Si ifl wirfliifi fo. aSan ^t 
mit'* gefdjritSen.' 
8li(f bcx ^antifn auB« ali n bit £unbc sttna^at^' 
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Muftrltri ^utlrian. 

Jttitfllfllfidj/cirfune (/ate) oficar. 

bet i&n im flampfe btiWingt — viz. at the battle ot 

MiibBdorriD Bavaria, m 1322. 
Jtrfleifdwnj to tear to piecei, flg. to destroy, 
ben n bt{htiCttj viith whom hsitat war. 
^onliftt, Pope John XXII., the enemy of Louis ot Bft- 



83. .SoIumbtlS. — Colutnhui. 
The history of Columbus is too well knowD to re- 
quire narration. After encountering great difficulties 
in his projects, from the ignorance and malice of his 
enemies at the Spanish court, he at length succeeded 
in obtaining some ships for an expedition of discovery, 
and after a long voyage, during which hia safety was 
endangered by mutiny, he landed, at the commence- 
ment of October 1492, in the New World. 

bee ItQi^r i. e. the sneering vnt of hii enemies, viith 
which ColumbuB had to caotend, but againat which 
his superior conviction proved victorious — i, bieftr 
gemattfAe Snftinfti" as Schiller oils it, n btc btn 
graven 3)len(d)fnaufliSat)nen,bi( bettlcint incRiebK 
nidit belcttt abet nidjt enbinti tnit glfidlidieT ©inhere 
%tit UU«." 

84. ^om^eji unb ^etfulanutn. — Pom^m and 
Herculaneum. 

The poet joyfdlly welcomes the race and the time 
as newly arisen, whose loss he formerly deplored. — 
The towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum were founded, 
according to fahle, by Hercules ; they were situated 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, and by an eruption 
of Vesuvius, during the reign of the emperor Titus, 
they were buried under ashes and lava. For a long 
time the spot where they bad stood was unknown. 
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town. By continued excavations, streets, temples, and 
a theatre were brought to light, and the well-preserved 
interior of many houses presented an interesting view 
of the domestic economy of the Romans ; beautiful 
works of art, a great number of papyrus-rolls in partial 
preservation, and many otlier objects of interest were 
found, the detailed description of which has been 
careftiUy itlustrated by many English and foreign 
publications, of which the British Museum possesses 
a rich collection. 

This poem offers another striking instance of the 
peculiar fertility of Schiller's imagination, which en- 
abled him to represent things or scenes which he had 
never witnessed, so as to bring them vividly before 
the mind. Here, as well as ia the " Tavcher" and 
bis other poems of a descriptive character, study 
supplied the place of observation, su^ested to him 
the various characteristic features of his subject, and 
furnished him with images as vivid and true as if in- 
spired by actual perception. In this instance, too, we 
meet with an attestation to this extraordinary faculty, 
in the stanzas which a visitor at Pompeii addressed 
to Schiller on that spot itself*, concluding thus : 
ti llnb toat Urn ^l%n ftlbft im iaait fdmeigtti 
iDu ^|l tt unfcnn liunlntn Xug' Qtjtigtt." 

9ortiIuii Portico, the entnince-h&lt. 
dufgctlianf opened. 

fitben Wfinbungenr i- e. the seven entrances. 
Stinicni the Himes, oi Buffoons of the Roman stage. 
ia graufenbt Hfiot, I. e. the chorus of the Furies. 
Soiunii the msilcet-place of the Roman towoa, or place 
where the courts of justice were held. 
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tuniUfdin Stu^li « chair in which persons of the 

highest dignity in the Romui magiitncy officuted. 
Sitt(irtn> Lictora, public serTHQta -who nallced bcfarc 

the Rooiui mBgistrates, bearing the ' faicea.' 
^TdlOIr FiEetor, a Roman Judge. 
fSjaubtiii ahuddaing, gloomy, horrible. 
Xtat(t)antin. The Baccfaantea were dedicated Ut the 

service of Bacchus. 
Saun. The Fauns were deities of the wood). 
QtntdUlen- The Centaur, acconiing to fable, wis a 

being half maa and half hoise. 
S^^rfuSr ■ staff entwined with iv; tai vlne-leayes, 

carried by the Bacchantes. 
ficnatin, Penatu, household-gods. 
Sabuceuir a rod entirioed on one end by two serpents. 

carried by Mercury. 
4>tinn(fl, the Greek name of Mercury, 
lieilii^ 0(f(l)enIeltr having fineli/ formed legi. 



85. SllaS. — K.W. 
Many critics, among whom is Wolf, the e 
German philologist, are of opinioD tliat the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are not the work of one poet, but that they 
were composed of songs by various peraons, haadea 
down and recited for centuries by wandering singers, 
and that they had undergone frequent alterations and 
additions before they acquired their present ioim. 
Several even of the Alexandrian grammarians (who 
on that account were called ChorizenteB, i. e. Sepa- 
radsta) attributed the Iliad and Odyssey to various poets. 

86. Eie Xntift on ben norblf^ aJflnberet. — 

The Jntique to the Wanderer ^om the North. 

An epigram in pruse of ancient art, of Greek and 

Roman scnlpture. Had Schiller lived to see the 
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pK^ress which the fine arts have made in the north 
of Europe, he would have been Ratified by observing, 
that some of the greatest artists of the present day, 
sculptors as well as painters, are men of die north, 
tifernei: <&{mmclr cslled bo perhaps from its gloomy 
■ppeanuice. but might also etand for tffigi icjr, the 
icy iky of tbe north. 
OtttUriti/ northern, from Arctunis the conetellBtioD. 
XnfDtltenr Ausonia, one of the ancient mmeB of Italy, 
but ori^nally the whole southern part of Italy, 
through which the Ausones, an ancient nee, had 
spiead themaelvea. 



87. TAe ©dnger t)« SormcU. — The Bardt of 

the Former Age. 
The songs of the ancient bards were transmitted 
orally from age to age, and it is the popular feeling 
for beauty and art, now almost extinct, the loss of 
which our poet laments — a change from enthusiasm 
to indifference, less to be attributed to a want of 
true poetical genius, than to that of subjects worthy 
to be immorti^zed by the poet, and to a decrease oS 
poetjcal susceptibility on the part of the pei^le, too 
exclusively guided, as they seem to be in modem ages, 
by a practical and prosaieal sense of striving for ma- 
terial interests, in preference to the more refined 
enjojmientB of the mind. The youthful warmth and 
energy, characteristic of a southern nation like the 
Greeks, were also more apt to inspire and encourage 
the poet. 

88. iDte 3(nti(m JU ^oM.— The Antique at 

ParU. 

In the wars which succeeded the revolution, the 

French Republicans, wherever their victories led 
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themi carried off to Paris a great many of the finest 
works of art ; but the poet says, tbey did this ap- 
parently less from true admiration and appreciation 
of their value, than from politic TiewB, in order to 
flatter and gratify the national vanity of the French 
,by their possession. The poet, however, did not live 
to have the satisfaction of seeing them restored to the 
coimtries which had been their birth-place. 
bee %Tanlti for gtaniClci Frenchnian. 
SAtgittcflfiini trophia <^viclori/. 
bcm aianbaltn ftnb fie etetni to tht fandat they are 
(mere) stone, i.e. to him they are destitute of thit 
grace and beauty which are only perceptible to a 
cultivated mind. — The three last venea ezpreu a 
aimilir idea as " Die Antikt on den norditcAen Wan- 



89. %%tl\a. — Thekla. 
When Schiller's Wallenstein appeared, and bad been 
represented on the stage, the critics disapproved of his 
allowing Tbekla to disappear from the scene, without 
sufficiently explaining what bad become of her. In- 
stead of refuting this, Schiller wrote this poem of 
Thekla. 

rine @ei|tti1Hmint, a tpirift voict. 

fetltltBOlle aSdobw, melody fall oftottl, or wntimeiit. 

her SiattX, i. e. Wallenatein. 



90. ©oS SJliSbd^m oon DtleanS. — The Maid 

Iff Orleant. 
The poet alludes here to Voltaire's " PuceUe eC Or- 
leans." 

@6ttei:rt(I|ttf dieitie Tightt. 

jSRomat, the god or pleasantry and raillery. 
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91. Sftdnie. — JVienia. 

Nenia was the goddess of funenls at Rome, whose 
temple was without the gates of the city ; thence the 
mournmg-soDgs at funerals were called Naanue, in 
which sense Schiller has used it. They were gene- 
rally in praise of the deceased, but sometimes so un- 
meaning and improper, that the word became prover- 
bial forn 



ftpflifdje 3e«S, l. e. Pluto, the niler of the infernal 
regions ; — jtsflif 4l' adjective from ©It)):. 

einmal nUT> Sx. Orpheus, the Tbradtn musician, dea- 
cended to Pluto'a empite, to fetch back his beloved 
Eurydice. Pluto, moved by his performance on the 
lyie, permitted her to return, on condition that he 
ahoutd not look behind him till he had reached the 
upper regions, Orpheus, forgetting this, looked at 
his long lost Eurydice too soon, and suddenly she 
disappeared from hia sight, and remained in the 
power of Pluto. 

®tSorttIlbel)(tt(cl)(t( ruler over the ihadei. 

mil)t Ritll 3(p6robil( — alluding to the table of Aphig. 
dite, or VenuB, and her favorite Adonis, who when 
hunting was killed by a wild boar. 

niilt trrtttet it» 9&ttlid)tn .^tlbi kc. Achi}lea, eon of 
Thetis, the goddess of the sea, was on the point of 
concluding peace with the Trojans before the Soean 
gate, and of celebrating his marriage with Polyxena, 
Priam's daughter, when he wm killed by Paris. 

9t{T(UJr-~a god of the sea. 

UanglsSr loundleii, tonetai. 



92. Wlai)t bcS ffieibeS. — Pomer of Womm. 

The moral power of female grace and loveliness \i 
here in a few lines beautifully and succinctly given. 
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93. Zia Zani- ■— The Donee. 

An allegory of the harmony in the laws of nature, 
the system of the world represented to our imagina- 
tion under the image of the well-regulated rhythmic 
motions of the dance, in which, notwithstanding all 
apparent confusion, the harmony of the purpose pre- 
vails. The subject is treated with exquisite grace- 
fiilness ; there is a degree of perfection in its metre, 
a power of rhythm aud euphony, and a zephyr-like 
easiness of movement quite in harmony with the 
ethereal character of the subject, which give a pecu- 
liar charm to this poem. 

im SSelltnfc^Uiungr leith ticingmg, undulating motion. 

SlfCIU The Elves, in tbe northern mytbolosj, are 
spirits gliding about, now visible, now imisible, — 
Bome of them mischievous, and others beneficill to 

Sailcngctil)/ the mund of stringed irutrumetili. 

KtmtftSr usually the goddess of Tengeance, but here 
ttken (u in Herder's ' Neoieais') aa the goddess of 
propriety ind moderation, of rule and meaiure in 



94. ©aS ©liicE. — Fortune. 

The first fire lines of this poem are inscribed on 
the pillar of Goethe's statue by David, in the library 
tit Weimar. On the pillar of Schiller's statue are 
verses from Goethe's poem on Schiller. 

^)}biMikc. Apollo,the God of prophecy uid poetry, 
unveils tbe mental vision of man, ellting him with a 
perception of what is beautiful and true. 

^ttmeSi ftc. Mercury hestovra on his favouiitei tbe 
gift of eloquence. 

S^atit, i. e. favour and grace personified. 
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SCugtnbf used here in the sense of the LatiD "virtue," 
i. e. muily sctivlt; combined with moral energy. 

®li(t, deacribed In verse 14 aa „ allti ^bii^t," does 
not exclusively signify the goods of eitemil fortune. 
power, beauty, &c.| but more the goods of the mind, 
the t^entB, penetration, and eDthuaiaiim proper to 
genius in ut and sdence. 

idret (viz. ber @6ttcr) .^eirlidjldt ffllanj I)at nut 
bcr Slinbe fltfAaut. The blind me means here m 
innocent mind, unconscious of its own north, and 
therefore more apt to feel and to exercise in its 
simplicity ,imai ttia Sidftanb bit ESerftinbigen 

in iat btft^eibnt ®(fie f*K(Stn fie (viz. bit ®JtI«r) 
@iItIid)eB (iiTi denotes the moifeity of geniiu, ol 
which Schiller elsewhere says, that genius is modeat, 
because being to itself a secret. 

unflt^Offti&c.unfaiped/m-. Genius appeara not unfre- 
quently iineipected among the humbler ranki, and, 
without the advantages of education, breaking through 
every obstacle, while often the proud hopes of rank 
and education are unfulfilled. 

[tnbet ber SBater bn Wttn^d^irt tint) @ittec feintn 

mifc ^trab — alluding to the fable of Ganjmede, the 

beautiful son of Tros, whom Jupiter carried off to 

Olympus on bii eagle. 
bit i)enfdiafte(btnb( Sinbcj the band vrhKk endoios 

icitk dominion. The royal diadem, according to an- 

dent custom, conaisted of B white flUet which kings 

bound around their forehead. 
VDfdboni the Greek name of Neptune, 
bag ben fijifar ffi^rt — alluding to the wordi of CEesar 

which he addressed to a timid pilot : "Take courage, 

thou bearest Caesar and his fortune '." 
bat (more usually bet) Citaurenbe Selp&tn/ alludes to 

the history of Arlon, known through Schlegel'a 

ballad, 
beutf poet, for bteiet. 

Ma^nj the approaclnng. Infinitive as a aubstantlve. 
IBtnua b(n Eubling entti^ttl. In order to terminate 

the bloodahed caused by the siege of Troy, it waa 
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■greed that the contest should be decided by single 
combat between Paris. «ho had cturied off Helen, 
tnd Meoelaus king of Sparta. Helen's huabuld. 
pRTis would have fallen, had not Venus, at tbe mo- 
ment when Henelaus was about to despatch him, 
carried him off invisibly, by surrounding him with 
« thick cloud. 

ben @6ttet9elitbt(nj tht beloved a/ the godt. 

^tp^hfion, the Greek name of Vulcan. 

verbitntllDtf wUhoul meril. 

SRinena. Jupiter once had sncb a violent headache. 
that he ordered Vulcan to iplit hia head in two, out 
of which sprang Hinerra in complete armour, bran- 
dishing her spear, and beating with it on her sound- 
ing shield. 



• 95. txt ®eniu8. — The Genius. 



tr^alteni part, prtterved. 
Im Soiitienlauf I in the lun 



96. JiCT pt)lIofoi|)^ffd)e egoitl. — The PMlotophical 

Egotist. 



97. ©ie aSorte be§ ©ImibenS. — The Wordi 

of Faith. 

it. 1. Erd aSorte, viz. moral liberty, virtue, and God. 

intolt(d)nj(r, o/ gnat meaning — the. adj. here (and in 
line 25) is transposed and undeclined, by poetical 

|lailiiiitn....$tri originate. 

unb aiaV tri &c. — (thmtgh) he were bom tn dumu. 
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. la^ tud) nid)t inen (eiiipi. burd)) &«.— atiow not the 

criti (cianiDur) d/ (Ae mullitude to lead you aitray, 

nidtt (ellips. bnrd)) ben tOtifbraud). 

DOT bem @(Iali<nf &e. The construction is, jlttirt wt 

bim ©Ilaoen, xotm tv hit &mt bridtt, (ob«> nidjt 

oot bem fceien SKenfften 1 

. Uttb \eiit' It aixi^t and though he fhmld. 

bet @MU^n, viz. Sugenb. 
. wii aui^i Sx., hotnever Ike human (witt) may miver. 

Utbelli foi vAtltni to tcork, to operate. 

eh for obglndtr although. 

tt itifamti kc. — a calm (immutable) ipiHt endurcM 
amid the change, 

. unb Duminen, &c. The construction is, Unb (obi) 
aleid; {te til(!^....flan)mtn. 
f uei: 3nilKlf what is uittAin yeu — jrour beut. 



98. £)ie SBotte beS aBaI)nS. — TAe Words of 

Error. 

it. 1 . bebtutungjfdttntf of great Hgnification, pregnaM mth 
meamag. 
ccrfttctjeili toloaeby one'i oum/ault. 
3. tug bD^Ienbt (S\iL(t, coqueting, unttaMe fortune. 
mit iUbtSblii, with the look (if love. 



99. ©ptlld)« bee eonfuciuS. — Proverbs of 
Confudu*. 

Confudus was a. Chinese philosopher, who lived 
about 550 B.C. His doctrines and writings are still 
regarded among the ChiDeae as the basis of moral 
and political wisdom. 
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,— St. 1. lonrntt (|(rB(i08"l' ™"«' apprmiching hUhfr. 
bat 3cBC< (^^ preient time (moment'). 

2. befl^SClti qvichem, accelerate!. 

irenn jit Oftajeilti toft^n it (time) tarriti. 

3. bU it6g(tnb(i i.e. the Future;— the sense of this and 

the next line is this : ' AsV yourself haw you will 
feel in future, if you act thus, oi otherwise ; consult 
the future, but do not postpone sction to > future 
day ; hope in futurity, but do not depend on it fbr 
the eiecution of your projects.' 

bit Slieljcnticj i. e. the Present. 

bU BUihtnit, i.e. the Past. 
[.— baflaBtfen, i e. the nature of thbgs. 

nut bit SfilU/ &c. — oniy/WneM (of knowledge) leadi 
to cleanten. 



100. gidjt unb ®drmc. — Light and Warmtk. 

The poet requires that practical experience should 
be accompanied by a fervent, feeling mmd, — practical 
sense associated with a sense for the Ideal (baS SRtale 
mit bem Sbealen). 



101. JBrcite unb SSicfe Breadth and Depth. 

This, like the foregoing epigram, shows the dan- 
gerous conflict between the head and heart, hj which 
man's beat endeavours may be frustrated, — the differ- 
ence between extensive but superficial knowledge and 
profoundness of mind. 
St. 2. untrf(t)laffti unrelaxed, i. 



102. Tnt %hitt^ facS gebenS. — The Guides ofUfe. 

These lines first appeared in the "Horen" for ] 795, 

under the title of " Schim vnd Erhabai." The Beauti- 
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J\d and SvMime are represented as GeDiuies, the 

guides through life. 

Jtlufti here, does not signify death &lone, but, «» the 
poet himself says, each moment where, in discerning 
or acting aa pure apirits, we diveat outaelTea of every- 
thing corporeal : II unb ber @enius bcC Sr^abcnen 
tritt bann %ttm ju unSf eiRt^ unti [divdettib. tinb 
tnit fiartcm 2(Trn tciat er una fiber bit ft^minbUgt 
Siefe*." 



103. 3£r(^imeb«S unb ftin ©djulet. — Archimedes 
and hit Diteiple, 

Schiller repeats here in a few words, put in the 
mouth of an historical peraoii, the favourite dogma 
that the love of art and science ought to be pure and 
disinterested. As \a the historical alludon which 
this epigram contains, it may be mentioned that 
Archimedes, the celebrated mathematician (bom 2S7 
B.C.), defended Syracuse, his native tovn, against 
Marcellus, the Roman general, who hesieged it 
three years before he could take it. It is said, but not 
generally credited by the historians, that Archimedes 
raised the Roman vessels by machines from the har- 
hour, and burnt them by burning-glasses. — Sambuca 
was originally the name of a kind of triangular harp,, 
the resembWce of which also gave the name to the 
machine used by the Romans for the purpose of scal~ 
ing walls. 



104. gjlenfd)li(i)€S aSiffen- — Human Knowledge. 

The poet shows the incapability of the human spirit 
to conceive in an objective way external nature in its 

• ScUUer.Sro.ediiun.Tgl.ll, p.UI. 
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greatnesa and magmficence. The poem is tUrected 
more especially against the astronomers. 



105. JHe sreel JEuflenbrnege. — TheT 
of Virtue. 

fdlticSt. . . . ]Ui from {uf^it^enf to cIok. 
t^Ut. . . . aufr from aaft^UlIf lo iipm. 



106. Senitl) unt) giabir. 

3eniit) (or Stftrfteluunft), an imaginary line drawn 
from the crown of the head in a perpendicular direc- 
tion upwBjds to the flrmanient. 

aabir (or gufpunH)* an imaginary line drawn from 
the foot through the centre of the earth to the Anti- 



107. St)eopljanie. 

S-^npljaiAt, the apparition of a god. 



108. gsofitttafeln. 

The " Tabula Votivts" of the Romans were tablets 
with sentences, which in consequence of a vow (ex 
ooto), made in gratitude for escape from iUness and 
perils, were hung up in the temples in honour 'of the 
gods. Schiller has comprised under this designation 
a number of moral sentences.* 

• Some of bii ep^nmi ir* bert »ijd*lMil tiji Schiller la lili "Aatiitiiclit 
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aSeiJ^tit unb Alug^ett- 

Compare the epigram " Kotumbui." 

Sonfunft. 

^Ol^^Qmnio/ the Mvue of music. 

Sslt @unft b(E aXuftn. 



109. Senien. — Xomm. 

Under this title the poet isRued a number of 
aatyrical epigrains, nhich, on account of the personal 
alluaioDB they contaioed, created a great sensation 
when they first appeared in the " Mjuenalmanacii" 
Only a few, however, have been republished with his 
other works. 

cRatutfotfctieE unb ;£tanlctntitntaI<¥^tIofDp^en. 

Transcendental philosophera are those, who, in oppo- 
sition to eiperitnental philosopheri, are engaged in 
researches which "transcend" thelimiti of the 



bie ¥rof€lt)tenma<%«r. 

tin g&ttli(t)t SSann — Archiiuedei of Syracuse, the 
great mathematician, was so full of conSdence in his 
skill, that be once said to lung Hiero of Syracuse : 
" Give me a point fn enough distant from the esrth, 
on which I msT place my lever, and I will move the 
earth out of liw course." 
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Tbe first one Ib CartesiuE, tlie second Spinoza, the third 
Berkeley, the fourth Leibnitz, the fifth Kant, the 
liith richte, the aeventh Reinhold, the mghth 
Schmidt. 

! Jpemtxiitn, 
Citled " Rhaptoden" in the " M^tmatmanach," are se- 
Tenl Xenioni together, which were origiaally pub- 
lished separately. The; relate to Wolff's hypothesis 
□Q Homer, from which Heyne dissented; in hia 
edition of the Iliad he m^ntsins that Homer is its 
sole author. 

; raoralifi^e X)id)tet 

AUades to Lavater's book : " Ponliua FUatui, oder dtr 

Menxh in alien Oalalten, oder Hike tmd Tiefe der 

MeiuehhHt, oder die Bibel im Kteinen tmd der Mooch 

im Onum, oder em Umvenal'Bcce-Homo, oder Ailet 



Sie iDanaibtn. 



The Danaidet, or daughters of Danaui, for having 
murdeied their husbands, were condemned perpe- 
tuall; to the vain task of filling with water ■ cask 
pierced with holes. In this Xenioa the "Dcauadet" 
are D^fitui IFnua, the two editors of the "BiUic- 
(JM tdtSner Wiaeiuckaflen." 



Here the poet has again united several of his Xenions 
published flnt separately in the " MtaenalmiauKh." 
Tbit is alio the case with the following one. 
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a!fpeatt6 ©(gotten. 

Under tbe figuntive expreiiion of " tbe shtkdov of 
Heccules" (Shikipeu-e), are understood the trans- 
UtioDS b; WieUnd and Eschenburg ; Tiresia* is 
IiCsaiDg. The heioei who cabalize and lend on 
pledge, who pocketsilver apooDs and riakthe piUorj. 
are found in Scbroder'a " F&hndrieh," io Iffland's 
" Hageitvlitn," in " ferbreclten atu Ekrmcltt," by the 
same dramatic writer, and In Kotzebue's "Kind 
der Liebe." 

^natUii Hercula. 

!B6fltIfltWi;«< ihrUking nf birda. 

^nbtgcbfllf barMng, or howling qf/t^i. 

ixamatxaitn, the critica of dratnatlc representationa. 

SCilcfiaf . An tmcient Greek prophet. " HreBiaa and 
Phineus, prophets old." — Miltim. 

Agttiunir literally, the h^h-raised shoei of the audent 
tragic acton, worn in order to raiae them to heroic 
■tature; thence it came to signify tragedy itself. 

jDcatnotUIgfCi the rules of dramatic acting. 

gt^acnif 4tf hametted, m armour. 

Xialia Unb SXctjIomcne, the Muses of Comedy and 
Tragedy. 

Jtonim(C)t(nTat^r coumelior of commerce, a title, 

^Ufacenmoior, major ofhiusars. 

SJMfKe, miMTy. 

fit Irifien DUf ^initt, they lend in pawn. 

3]rang(rr pillory. 

sun*. 



3 1 m — s 'nisll river near Weimar, where Schiller, 
Goethe, Herder, and Wieland reaided at the court of 
the Grand-Duke. 
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Qlbt. — fRei^KIr a small town in Saxony, foimerlf 
■D Brchbiahop'a see. The High-German spoken here 
is conaidereiJ the purest of all the dialects, and ia 
now uniformly adopted in writing. But, as the Ita- 
lian proverb aays, "Lingua Toacana in bocca Ro- 
man*," BO a German may aay, " Lingua Mianiana in 
bocca Kanoveriana," twcause High-German Is per- 
haps nowhere spoken with such purity as in the town 
of Hanover. 

@ptee. — Stamlni a Cierman poet of considerable 
reputation who lived at Berlin, through which the 
river Spree flows. 

mein <Sli\nt — Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

®efun&&runntn jlU* * — The poet alludes here 
to the mineral springe of Carlsbad, and its inha- 
bitants, whom he satirizes as devoid of the taste 
possessed by their apringa. 

$ e g n i g. — Nilmberg is situated on this river. 

©U •■f*(n gliifff. — bie fldfllidten glflffe: 
those rivers which run through the territories oi the 
ecclesiastical princes. 



CtE anon^mc ^lai — probably the Pulda. 
gaflenfpCtf<Tl( lenl-dUhei, lent-fooi; — "spare fast, that 
oft with goda doth diet," — Miltaa. 

Lei Fieuvei Indiacrett — alluding to Diderot's novel, 

" Lea Bijimx Indiacreta." 
@d)&g$enr OEeetheart; lit. little Ireagure. 

The two last Xenions, entitled "Die Metapkygiker," 
and "Die Wellweisen," are supposed to refer to the 
doctrmes of Kant ; according bi Hofiineiater* they 
most probably allude to Fichte, as these verses are 
evidently meant to ridicule the tiieory of /f 3ii)=3i^/" 



Snppl«iKiil n SckUlen 
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and the attempt of construing out of such fornmlEe 
the world. But the satire is still more palpable in 
the Xenion — 
,,3* bin i^( unb f((t mid) ftlbjl, unb frft O) mi* \tfba 
TUi xAijt t/t\tiU nun gut I tiati' ic^ tin 9tti^t<34 »\tV-" 

X)it aStltweiftn. 

Sect' I Locke, tbe English pbilowpher. 

Dtt SaitfS (6atCfftue)f the Freach philosopher and 
mathematidsn. 

^uffenbotf unb ^titti two celebrated German philo- 
sophers and teachers of natural law. 



110. ^egafUS fm Sot^e. — Pegam* under 
the Take. 

The characteristic features of this poem, in which 
may be traced the different situations of Schiller's 
own life, are an easy, happy serenity and good-hu- 
mour, which excludes hitter sarcasm ; an independency 
of spirit, as much roaster over the powerful emotions 
of passion, as over a display of excited feelings, which 
may so easily be called forth, where the painful re- 
membrance of unpleasant circumstances preys upon & 
mind alive to the impressions of disappointment, — 
RetsBch's Outlines, with which he has illustiated this 
subject, may serve as a further commentary on this 
fable. 

yferbem(ir!(( hoTH-fair. 

^nqmarfet. The poet seems to have mistakeD this 
for Newmarket, the famous racing-course. 

U)o anbre T>m%i nod) in ^Eiaart ltd; nerwanbtin — vis. 

women. The poet ironically alludea to the sale of 
women by their husbands, a barbarous custom which 
baa now nearly disappeared- 
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btt COtuftn 3tD$ri-e- the winged steed of Feneus. Pe- 
guus, tbe symbol of the Genius of Poetry, or of Art 

^gippogtlppl) (anothet name for Pegaaus), winged 

glfiatlpoo"' wing-pair, pair ofmmgt. 

^ojtiugi potf-train, a train of horses in a pott-chaise. 

(hiften/ to eiwfaii. 

btan (baran) maitni to rUk upon. 

mm» (for aoftiufcfttr, or 81oSi)4nbI«), i«-,e. 

biefBaote to«iU(ii)[afl(n— (djIaBtn is here used like the 

English strike (viz. to ilrike a bargain) . 
fdltSflt ijUrtig tin, consents quickly ; termed «n(tSlagen, 

ttOTiti holding out the liand as a sign of the conclusion 

glUSfttgietbt, desire of flying. I 

.^ni, another name for John, and usually given to / 
■ervaott ; also applied to one of small intellect. 

fi^n glltl iDterj. very leeil ! 

Olfi SBotfpanni as afore-hortt, or leader. 

bie muntrc Jtcabbt/ tite livtly crab. 

ba JtDlIo; giebt fid) mft ben Sa^nn, ihefrena^ iciu 
relent (abate) mith years. 

UltW be[4wlnflt, light-wingid. 

SltfftX, hack-horse. 

pfttlfiftnellj amm-giDift. 

^oftflefpannrfHut- train . 

tDOl)l gerfitteltr well shaken. 

b(t Sotlmwm, lit. the mad-worm ; properly, a worm 
which dogs are said to have under the tongue, and 
which is said to suhject them to madness; tbe ex- 
pression here refers to tbe lage and unrulinesi of 
Pegasus. • *U,v.^ »<,-«,«*;,,«. ', 

llingefdnvunbtn, passed away. 

gum ©C^itten aiQiit^'ct, fallen of to a shadotiK 

acfagt, gtC^ltr (no sooner') said (than) done. 

©tttripfdb, godiike horse. 
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rin Inftigtt (St\tlli a mary fellow. The description of 
this traubidaur, or minstrel, alludes to ApoUo. 

blonbtn 6d)ntuct bn .^aatt. Apolto wu represented 
by the ancienu sn ■ FBiT-hiired youth, vith ■ diadem 
in his ioclii and a. lyre in hig um. 

f4i(^ btauftnb bimmtUai.Tuiha roaring he 

tntf(^tbti tnorei oicay, ritet up. 



111. ®oe ©piel beS ithtn^.—'J^ Play of Life. 
JCafteili Tor Sudtafteili camem-obicura, raree-thoir. 
(In 3«9li<I)«' ^^m on«- 



112. (ginem iungen greunbe.— To a Toung Friend. 

t^' bai El(ufif4( ^au«. &c, Elemis, where the Eleu- 
sinian mysteriea were soletiiDized. Whoever wished 
to be initiated, had to prepare himself during a year 
by various acts of devotion and the performance of 
certain rigoioua rites. 

$al£aj Xt^cnfr or Minerva, the goddess of wisdom and 
pationess of science! and arts. 



113. ^e^e beS gebcnS. — Poetry o/Life. 

SdWttcnbUbr flg' phanlum, chimera. 

boB SBetWi being, creatum. 

tritdrifi^f or tTAatdfl^r decBieingifaUacumt. 

totblbfti uncovered, in primitive simplicity. 

^ettf harbour. 

eftbrtsBto^f so^ "t ^^' Oupi^- 

l^iXtXii the Hone, originally, the Seasons peraonifled, 
but by the later poets frequently introduced aa the 
goddesses of grace and loveliness, were attendants of 
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Apollo or Pbcebui, and compuiioiiB of the Graces ; 
usually repreieuted as virgins in >. dandog attitude, 
with hutterflj'a wings. 



tie S^ntfttirsillinneiii the aitter-goddetset, the Graces. 

3Bunber|iaIli tcander- (magic) itqff, the ctduceus of 

Hermes, or Mercury, was of wonder-working power. 

65ti}eren« So^n. Amor or Cupid, the son of C^ere 

ergirdft bid) hie Sctlttintrung, thm art itUstd 6$ 
petrifaction — turned to atone. 



1 14. 3Cn ®Ht'i)t.—To Goethe (on bringing Voltaire's 
" Mahomet " on the stage). 



. f)l(B''jWfl''B' conttramt imposed by ntles. 

jurfldgtfiititt, guidfi back. 

bit Sdltangc trjlidl — compariog Goethe to Hercules, 
who, wfaeo in his cradle, lulled a serpent. Goethe, 
in lery early life, waa the first in Germany to bunt 
the fetters of the old school, and to adhere to nature 
and aimplidty in his dramatic productioos. 

rriiwn 95viEft(tbin6(, pure (unsullied) priesPa band. 

Xfltnnuftf aflfr-nmie, bastard- (pteudo-) muse. 
. yinboei B mountain in Thessaly, the abode of Apollo 
and the Muses. 

auf bet @])UE btt Srilttn. The study of Shakspeare 
had immense influence in Germany in awakening 
the public mind to dearer perception of dramatic 



nai^f^ttittnr to step after, tofoUoui. 

3. Z^ttgcift, i^er- (/oIm) greatnett. 

£ubtliigi Louis xrv., whose reign was fertile in distin- 
guished writers in many departments, hut was ill 
adapted to foster a spirit of native energy and free- 

4. Hjataitt'clotivoidofcbaraeter. 
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6. Qtiimnttti built. 

Z^ttfXi SBagen. The fint dramatic piece vts tepre- 
lented by the poet Theapis, a nitive of Attica, about 
500 B.C.. on ■ chariot, 
afttront'fdlen Sa%n. Acheron, one of the infernal 
riven, over which the gbosta of the departed were 
coDducted in Charon's hoat to the other world. 

T. SKtlpotntnei the Muse of tragic poetij'. 
10. bee Si^antt, i. e. SranjofCf Prmchman.- The Oermuve 
having cast off the fetters impoeed b; French taate, 
haye proceeded with gigantic step in the path pre- 
scribed to them by their native character and lan- 
guage, and are now in their turn exercising ■ 
powerful inSuencG on French literature, enriching it 
with new models of excellence, and banishing the 
cold ti^dnees of the achoot of Radne and Voltaire. 



115. ©em Srbprinjen Don SBJeimar.— fo iheHeredi- 
tan/ Prince of Weimar (on hia Journey to Paris). 

St. I. KOUtQiialtifitisdctip. 

2. Sfiisraftabtf diixen-toiDn. 

3. unh in btn JCtoteti Kc. a most powerful and ei- 

pressive image — Paris having been the volcano from 
whose crater all the revolutionary flames proceeded. 

6. btincE grcStn V^nS. The poet means the Duke Bern- 

hard of Weimar, one of the greatest generals of the 
Thirty Years' Wat, who gained several victories near 
the Rhine. 

7. @rin|tnl)fitet (the Rhine), ^ardian of the frmtier. 

8. im Unle Setter the French territory begins on the 

left bank of the Rhine. 



U6. 2)n TCntrftt teS newen Snbt^unbertS. - 

Commencement of the New Century. 

St. 1. ^afluiittert, a plact of refUgt, atytuni. 
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S chiller's FOBM8. 141 

. ni(t)t t(T Stilgott unb Ur alte Sl^dn. The French 
were then on the Rhine fighting with the AoBtrianB, 
and, «t the eame time, under Buonaparte in Egyyt 
against the Engliah. 

. jwo (tor jwti) geawltige Kationen, viz. the English 
and the French, 
ben 2>r(iiatt unb ben tBliii the trident of Britannia, 
and Me tighlning of the French eagle. 

. S«nn«fl, The general of the ancient Gauls took 
RoDie, 360 B.C., and besieged the Romans in the 
Capitol. Being at last forced to an accbnmiodation, 
to which Brennu: consented for a thousand pounds 
weight of gold, the Romans, when weighing it, com- 
plained that the Gauls had fraudulenClj attempted 
to kick the beun; Brenaus, thereupon, threw his 
award into the scale, exclaiming, "Woe to the van- 
quished !" 

I. ^mptlittitt/ a goddess of theses. 



117. 3£bfi$ieC \)0m £efet. — Farewell to the Reader. 

With this poem Schiller concluded the "Mwen- 
almanack" for 1796; he beautifully allegorizes his 
songa, by comparing them to flowers running to seed. 

So do ve also take leave of the reader, hoping that 
the peruBal of this little work may produce its fruits, 
by facilitating a more intimate acquaintance with the 
genius of the great national batd of Germany. 



en, Piubur; Ctrnu. 
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